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RECOLLECTIONS OF JAMES MARTINEAU. 


Every age has its ideal of saints, 


heroes, and sages. Ours has seen the 
beginning and the close of a grand life 
which seems to have realized almost 
perfectly our modern conception of a 
wise man; a man who, “unhasting, un- 
resting,” truth with wunre- 
served fidelity and humility from early 
youth to the extremest verge of mortal 


friend 


pursued 


years. I remember my good 
William Henry Channing speaking to 
me with a sort of wondering reverence 
of this characteristic of Dr. Martineau. 
“Think, Miss Cobbe,” he said, his voice 
breaking from emotion, “think of what 
it is for a man of nearly seventy to be 
growing.still, gaining fresh truths and 
following them, ever ready to adopt 
what proves itself to him, and never 

That 
of our 


unwilling or ashamed to change! 
is a truly living mind. Most 
minds are set in a mould after youth.” 
And that great mind he spoke of went 
on growing for twenty years after- 
wards. 

Dr. Martineau’s erudition was (as his 
books prove) marvellously deep and 
varied; but it never over-weighted him, 
as learning is apt to swamp original 
thinking in less capacious intellects; 
and it was always subordinate to his 
was built on it rather 
as the Olymplum at 


and high- 


wisdom which 
than of it; even 


Athens rose on its wide 


praised peribolus. He was never (so 


far as we, beneath him, could judge) 
any 


carried current of 


other man’s mind; but his knowledge 


away by the 
of what others had thought on the sub- 
jects of his studies swelled the volume 
and power of his own conclusions. 
When we add to this learned wisdom 
in intellectual matters the remem- 
brance of the calm, steadfast, loftily- 
devoted life, of 


“blameiess” is to 


speak as 
the 


which to 
give it only 
grudging praise which an enemy could 
not refuse, we have summed up, so it 
the ideal 


characteristics of a sage of these later 


seems to me, very nearly 
days; a great teacher and example of 
“righteous living without asceticism,” 
end of piety without a shade of super- 
stition. 
My 
writings began long before I knew him 
personally, in 15844, 


when I had recently, with infinite pain, 


knowledge of Dr. Martineau’s 


the days, about 
struggled out of the fetters of ortho- 
doxy and was building up, as best I 
could, a faith by which I could live 
His “Rationale of 


Religious Enquiry” was useful to me, 


thenceforward. 


but his “Endeavors” were much more 
so. One of them, “The Strength of the 
Lonely,” came home to me very close- 
ly, for I was living in complete spirit- 
ual solitude, and was anxiously seek- 
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ing that strength (of which he speaks 





80 eloquently) which comes when the 


last human sympathy fails us An 
other passage in the book conveyed, 
by curious coincidence, almost a mys 
terious sense of the writer's compre 
hension of such phases of life as mine 
Speaking of certain autumn impres 
sions, he said that under them we did 


il 














not care to frequent crowded and bi 
liant churches, but rather “to kneel 
down on the rotting leaves and pray 

I had brought the book with me into a 
little deserted hut In one of our woods, 
to which I often resorted at twilight 
and there had been doling just as lx 
said. Some years later, after I had 
published my “Essay on _ Intuitive 
Morals,” I entered Into a correspond 
ence (which lasted nearly fifty years) 
with F. W. Newman, and from him I 
heard a good deal of Mr. Martineau 
I remember once his referring to him 
(in contrast with some other of his 
friends) as “tender Martineau;” an 
epithet most just, as I came afterwards 
to know, but not one, perhaps, generally 
recognized as specially befitting him. 

I was not then, nor ever, a Unita 
rian, but simply a Theist, and Marti- 
neau’s Unitarianism half a century ago 
was not identical with my faith; but 
when my friend Miss Lloyd and ! 
planned to share a house in London 
(about 1864) one of our first and great 
cst interests was to become regular 
attendants at Mr. Mariineau’s ser 
vices in Little Portland Street Chapel. 
It was a long way from our home in 
South Kensington, and we had no car 
riage; yet I do not think we ever 
niissed—rain or shine—a Sunday morn 
ing service when we were in London; 
nor a week-day evening lecture (sever- 
al series of which lectures were deliv 
ered in the winter); nor the Bthical 
Lectures, to which we were kindly ad 
mitted among the students in Man- 
chester College. We had seats in the 
gallery of Portland Street Chapel very 














nearly opposite the pulpit, and thus 
had every advantage for hearing the 
noble sermons which made up the 
richest part of our happy lives. 1 have 
given some account of them in my Au 
toblography, and in an article which 
recently appeared elsewhere;' and 
I may be permitted here to quote from 


the former a few sentences 





They were very varied sermons 
which Dr. Martineau preached rhe 
general effect, 1 used to think, was 


not that of receiving lessons from a 
teacher, but of being invited to accom 
pany a guide on a mountain walk 
rom the upper regions of thought 
where he led us, we were able—nay, 
compelled—to look down on our dally 
cares and daties from a loftier point 
of view; and thence to return to them 
with fresh feelings and resolutions 
Sometimes these ascents were very 
steep and difficult; and | once ventured 
to tell him that the richness of his 
metaphors and similes, beautiful and 
original as they always were, made it 
harder to climb after him; and that 
we sometimes wanted him to hold out 
to us a Shepherd's Crook, rather than 
a jewelled Crozier But the exercise, 
if laborious, was to the last degree 
mentally healthful, and morally 
strengthening. There was a_ great 
variety also in these wonderful ser- 
mons. To hear one of them only, a 
listener would come away deeming the 
preacher par eminence a profound and 
most discriminating Critic. To hear 
another, he would consider him a Phil- 
osopher, occupied entirely with the 
vastest problems of Science and The- 
ology. Again, another would leave 
the impression of a Poet, as great in 
his prose as the author of “In Memo- 
riam” in verse. And, lastly, and above 
all, there was always the pious Man, 
filled with devout feeling, who, by his 
very presence and volce, communi 
cated reverence, and the sense of the 
nearness of an all-seeing God. 


Martineau’s Sermons were truly his 
“Word,” a part of himself, sprays from 


the fountain of his own soul and mind. 


1. In the Inquirer 
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Parker sess Martineau’s  liberately 
neg or refined criticism Martineau 


rofound learn 


vet did his thinkers 


deep metaphysics, he 

the work of tl ‘nancipation A clever 
on well and Albert Daily News, which eared just after 
says, Dr. Martineau’s 


bock on 
fun Prophet and he fair comparisons 


truly one in the sense | which Gladstone— the 


rat vhile r. Mar 


Stanley has taught use the writer says, “o 
a man who hears the tineau “conversed may add an 


and con other impression of my own 


it out to that while Mr. Gladstone interested his 
your sa audience immensely by his endless flow 


fices, your sacraments, your creeds? of animated remaz ind brilliant his 
Do justice and love God; for he torical criticisms failed altogether 


loveable!" , was Par io convey to them he sense of sreat 
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Theodore Parker, Sa Vie et ses Chuvres. Vol. i 

was, indeed, a levity sometimes observ- 


Paris : Cherbull 
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able about him which was very an- 


Marti- 
neau told me himself how disappointed 





tagonistic to reverence. Dr. 
he was when, meeting him after his 
great return to power, he said to him, 
“What have for 
the great work before you 
Mr. Gladstone 


an opportunity you 
the consoll- 
dation of the Empire!” 
shrugged his shoulders and said: “Oh, 
The clerks 


have got too 


I don’t know about that. 
in the Colonial Office 
much to do already.” 

At last the 
Street 


sermons in Portland 
suddenly to an 
heard 


Chapel came 


abrupt conclusion. We had 
vague reports that Dr. Martineau was 
out of health, and on one occasion, I 
believe, he had fainted on leaving the 
pulpit; but nothing had transpired to 
create any serious anxiety, when, all 
at once, we were told that he had been 
ordered by his medical adviser to give 
up preaching altogether. I know not 
who that medical adviser may have 
been, but on him lies the heavy respon- 
sibility for a most disastrous waste of 
moral and spiritual power. Had he, in- 
stead of his peremptory and presump- 
tuous mandate, cautioned his patient 
gravely (as was, no doubt, necessary), 
and insisted on an immediate rest and 
change of scene for six months or a 
year, all lost ground might have been 
recovered, and Dr. Martineau might 
have returned to his pulpit to speak to 
us for twenty years afterwards. Who 
may estimate what good he would cer- 
tainly have achieved in those last 
twenty years, when the early preju- 
dices against him had passed away 
replaced by universal re- 
spect, and when his intel- 
lect was capable of writing “A Study 
of Religion,” and “Types of Ethical 
Theory,” and “The Seat of Authority.” 


and been 
splendid 


Every soul of his congregation, and of 
hundreds more who, as thme went on, 
would have joined it, was wronged and 
injured—nay, the whole theological 
position, not only of Unitarianism, but 
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of all religious and inquiring minds in 


England, was left on a lower level 
permanently than might certainly have 
been attained with the strong help of 
Martineau’s living voice from the pulpit. 
For himself, I know that the sentence 
of his medical oracle was almost tike 
one of death; I met him shortly after- 
wards and walked a little way beside 
him, murmuring a few words of grief 
that [ should no longer listen to his 
preaching. His head drooped, and he 
replied with infinite sadness in a low 
voice: “Jt has been my life.” 

It was my friend's privilege and mine 
during the years when we lived in 
Lendon and at Byfleet, to receive Dr. 
Martineau pretty frequently as a guest 
at our house, and on these occasions 
he showed himself a delightful mem- 
ber of soclety, somewhat 


haps, as became him, but never rigid. 


grave per- 


I recollect his coming once to meet 
Keshub Chunder Sen, in whose work 
he took thenceforth a deep interest; 
and another time to make acquaintance 
with the ill-fated young Amberleys, 
when we all went out in the fine sum- 
mer evening and sat In a little (very 
suburban) cedar summer-house In our 
garden, which I used to call “Lebanon. ’ 
There we held an intensely earn- 
est discussion on Materialism in gen- 
eral, and on Mr. Bain’s philosophy in 
particular; Dr. Martineau exhibited 
very accurate knowledge of the latest 
theories of physiologists about the re- 
lations of brain and mind; and the 
Amberleys (at whose parties I had seen 
Bain, and who were rather bitten with 
his ideas) were profoundly Interested. 
From thenceforth we often talked of 
The Bain, and of Martineau as The 
Antidote. On this subject I will quote 
a letter I received from him about that 
time: 


We must never despair of the world; 
the Divine and the Human natures 
are sure to find each other in the long 
run. But, I must say, it is hard to 
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Siibai. ok ae 


look with equanimity on the succumb- 
ing of one fine mind after another to 


this desolate Positivism. Comte, how- 
ever, is really great in many ways, 
and may touch not a few springs of 
true nobleness. But Bain, whatever 
Mill may say, is throughout contracted 
and contracting; and if the younger 
generation trained by him ever come 
to rule their age, it is not a happy 
prospect for the world The enthus 
iasm which his philosophy sometimes 
calls for is a curious sign of morbid 
excitement, and can be explained only 
on the principle that the hottest fever 
loves the coldest draught 
May 20th, 1867 

And here is another passage touch 


ing on the same theme 


M. Pécaut'’s letter 
much, perhaps a little sadly; 
ing as it does to the oppression of even 
such a mind by the supposed confilct 
between Science and Religion. So long 
conceptions of 


interests me 
testify 


as the language and 
practical plety are acquiesced in as 
concessions to infirmity, and apologized 
for as indispensable illusions of the 
religious sense, no real power, no hope, 
no deliverance, can go forth from the 
teaching of Divine things Here lies 
the weakness of the liberal movement; 
a fatal speck of disease which, unless 
cleansed out, must enfeeble its life 
and shorten its term 
June 17th, 1868 


Dr. Martineau was, in one respect, 
the opposite of Cardinal Newman, of 
whom his brother told me that he 
never put his finger to help any prac 
tical cause of beneficence unconnected 
with ecclesiastical interests. Martineau, 
on the contrary, was always ready to 
lend his support to any such cause 
which met his approval. At the time 
(i874-5) when I began the sad work 
against Vivisection and was collecting 
signatures of weight for my Memorial 
to the Royal Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, I received from 
him a note, as follows: 

Jan. Sth, 1875. 

I should have been very sorry not 
to join in the protest against this hid- 
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eous offence. The simultaneous loss 
from the morals of our advanced sci- 
entific men of all reverent sentiment 
towards beings above them as towards 
beings below, is a curious and instruc 
tive phenomenon highly significant of 
the process which their natures are 
undergoing at both ends 

He remained thenceforth a cordjal 
supporter of the movement, and on 
one occasion spoke for us when the 
Annual Meeting of the Victoria Street 
Society was held at the house of the 
president, Lord Shaftesbury, in Gros 
venor Square. The rooms were well 
filled, and 
President, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Ber 
Lord 


honorary 


after from the 


Spec hes 


doe, and others, Shaftesbury 


asked me (as secretary) 
whether there was any one else pres 
wished to be 


ent whom |! invited to 


speak. I had observed Dr. Martineau 
from the first seated near the door; 
and, of course, was longing for a 
speech from him, But it was twenty 
years ago, and the relative positions of 
such representatives of orthodoxy as 
Lord Shaftesbury and the Cardinal on 
one side, and a Heresiarch like Dr. 
Martineau on the other, were not so 
pleasantly defined as they would now 
be. It was, therefore, with a full sense 
of the singularity of the situation that 
I answered, “Yes. I wish very much 
that you would invite my friend James 
Martineau.” Without a moment's hesi- 
tation Lord Shaftesbury rose and made 
the request very cordially, and Dr. 
Martineau responded at once with a 
few strong words in support of Mr. 
Reid’s bill for the total prohibition of 
vivisection. Many years later, when 
1 was rather savagely attacked In the 
newspapers for certain omissions by 
one of my assistants, for whose accu- 
racy I had foolishly made myself re- 
sponsible, he wrote to assure me of his 
sympathy 
Dec. 15th, 1892 
We have been deeply afflicted by the 


abominable treatment which you 





the hands of the Doc 
certainly given 
their skill in 


unfortunate 


eived at 
have 


have re 
tors, who 
abundant evidence of 
*‘vivisection.” It 
that, through a culpable negligence of 
was given to 
the in 


was 


your coadjutor, a case 
But 


omission Wis 


your when 
voluntary 
edged 


possible 


opponents 
acknowl 

and 

\ ided 


1OuUus 


every 
for, 
than 


frank apology, 
pro 


with 
reparation 
nothing could be more atro 
the brutal repetition of charges known 
to be false, and only to be in 
But depend 
the long run (and not a 
hurt neither 


meant 
jurious upon it, dear 
friend, in very 
long 


you 


either), they will 
your cause, but only 
ors of them The tone of the 
the matter I find everywhere 
that, | feel will 


general 


one, 
the act 
“Spec 


nor 


tator”’ on 
and sure, 


the 


purty ¢ 


| ved, 
accord with 
the 


) 
sided 


lict, when 


storm of has sub 


aus pre-eminent 


vas hi sympathy with 


uffering, mental or corporeal. No man 


knew so well as he how to t 


row without bruising it: and how 


lift mourner witl 


hand l 


up the prostrate 


strong but caressing have 


ceived permission to use seve! il letter 


of consolation which he wrote to his 


friends, and it seems to me tl none 


way 


com nh my 


The 


so beautiful have ever 


from any other pen first ad 


dressed to a lady whose ident ty some 


may guess, perhaps, from the 


readers 


letter itself It is almost too sacred 


for publication; and yet, as I feel it 


may bring a message of comfort to 


many other souls beside the one to 


which it was addressed, I will not 


hold it back 

10, Gordon Square. 

November 7, 1868 
Dear Mrs. 8.,—It is natural that 
those who suffer in suffering 
should fly, in the eagerness of love, to 
even the faintest and hopeful 
promise of inward or outward relief; 
and so I am encouraged by your hus 
band to give way to my own pro- 
found sympathy In a few words; 
though I know I can say nothing on 


your 


least 
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the deeper relations of grievous 
not grown 


watches of 


your 
familiar to 
thought, 
insight 


which has 
the 


perhaps, with 


trials 
you in long 
and 
of the suffering mind, been found emp 
Yet, on the other hand, 
experiences of life, if they 
clear truth, Hable 
amid clouds that 
proportions of 
world of 


the special 


ty and unreal, 
the intense 
bring 


also to 


flashes of are 
shut us in 
hide or distort the 
things, and imprison us in a 
that we our 


their own; 80 lose proper 
we 
happier and 

the mutual 


are with 


unless in moments 
the fal 


hours It is 


poignant 
th of 


from 


stay 


can rest on 


calmer 
who 


conference of those 


ho are left 


(irawn to suffer, and those w 
that 
interpretation of life 


then, 


and 
must 


out to act, the pure Ww slom 


compl te 
ven when you to whom 


come 
and we on whom it 
told 
tall 


simple 


the anguish falls, 


have and compared 


our best thoughts resolves itself 
trust and 
yet [ will 


least when I 


not: nto 
Though Hy 
trust Him.” Af 


self “whw this « 


does it 


love slay me 
ask 


nroad 


rushing 


upon 
t, most satistying 
life?” Ila 
dare 
the 


sweetest 


form of human m lost in 


the and not pretend to 


point of view, 


darkness 


see less an reach 
the 
quietly 
and in 


penetrabie 


my 
Divine 
do I 


spite of 


way. 
more 
subside upon the human, 
appearances or In im 
like 
the 


thither as 


gloom, give my hand, 
the night, to be led by 
Father hither or 
hot 

faith; 
willingness to 


a child in 
All-seelng 
He will 


unthinking 


This is blindness of 


mere rather is 
the large 
sonal 

fiercest 
finite within 


sink the 

even at 

the In 
compass I lie, and 
of whose goodness, not privation, 
but the plenitude of the the 
true Were we see 
the our 
that of some surgical treatment, the 
state of mind with which meet 
them would surely be unspeakably 
lowered; prudent and rational endur- 
ance for the sake of ulterior advantage 
would take the place of that confid 
ing plety and utter’ self-surrender 
which, the more it the more 
gives out the hues of every tender af 
fection. Alas! dear friend, that the 
lot of sacrifice should have fallen to 
you! But what should we be without 
the biographies of noble suffering? Is 


vision 


judging of 


point of 
intensity—in 
whose 
my 
whole, is 
measure able to 


purpose of sorrows, as we do 


we 


bleeds, 
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tainly, the physical constitution of us 
all « the entail of a long 
past, and is, as it the vital 
record of moral order or disorder, both 


arries in it 
were, 


in earlier generations and in ourselves 
Had all been invariably right there, 
many a transmitted weakness would 
have been spared, and from faultless 
us a 
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And when we rise 
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more painless life. 
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spiritual 
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prospective att 
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What 
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ulter 
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drama its 
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personal existence will 
and the continuity of 
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or scenes 


thread of 


faculty 


tude 
first a< 


may 
t were pre 
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our 
taken 


be 


up 


and dis 


we have been 
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called, by secret insight and irrepres- 
sible aspiration, to resist external tyr- 
annies, to work out our best thought, 
to make, in our small measure, a di- 
vine poem of our life. But ere we 
have gone far, with only a few stanzas 
which we meant to revise and 
sweeten, the moulding hand is struck 
down, and the fragment stops in the 
middle of a line. When we wake to it 
again with brighter thought, it must 
surely be to weave it on whence it 
was left off, to carry out its pervading 
idea with the same intellectual mate- 
rials, and the same lights and shadows 
of love; and to give it movement amid 
the same personal relations which sup- 
ply its action and make music of its 
rhythm here. In short, a soul that is 
the same must have a life that is the 
same, and over no thought that is 
true, no affection that Is pure, no plety 
that is trustful, can Death have any 
power. Though we know no more, 
here let us rest. 

Often, as even the unsuffering find, 
the love of God is hid, passes behind 
the cloud, and leaves us with a cold 
shudder of alarm, as if it were not 
there. But the Divine realities do not 
depend on our apprehension of them; 
the eclipse of our vision makes no dif- 
ference to their shining except to us. 
The Infinite Love abides behind and 
waits till we return to it, and the in- 
tercepting veil falls away. At times, 
I think, when the mists of fear and 
distrust gather round the heart, it is 
even better to forget Him—till He finds 
us again, and say, I will my 
soul in patience—than to accuse either 
Him or one’s self of deserting a rela- 
tion which is suspended, it may be, 
only to be more closely bound. I can 
say no more, and this is nothing. 
Faint on, dear friend; if the cross is 
heavy, it is not far to Calvary; and 
then the sacrifice is soon complete.— 
Ever with true sympathy, yours, 

James Martineau. 


possess 


The noble woman to whom these 
words were addressed suffered on hero- 
ically for many years longer, till, after 
her beloved husband and her favorite 
sou were both dead, her own time of 
release came at last. A few days be- 


fore she died I was allowed to see her, 
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and, as we embraced at parting, she 
whispered in her utter feebleness: “I 
sent for you to tell you that I am more 
After 
all was ended for her of pain and sor- 


sure than ever that God is good,” 


row, Dr. Martineau wrote to her eldest 
detained in 
her mother’s side 


daughter, who had been 


great distress from 


by her own illness:— 


Relief comes in the form of a new 
sorrow; or, shall I say, a solemn and 
pathetic parting that must not be a 
sorrow?—in which I am so large a 
sharer that I cannot but say some- 
thing of what is in my heart. A 
shrinking of natural reverence op- 
presses me, in living intercourse, with 
a reserve which it is the privilege of 
death to remove: and now that we 
are severed by the interval of worlds, I 
may say that your dear mother has for 
many years been one of the sanctities 
of life and thought to me. Whilst her 
outward lot half tempted one to look 
on this scene of things as simply cruel, 
her inward spirit so transfigured it as 
to demonstrate it divine. The latter 
years of personal and family affliction 
naturally leave the strongest impres- 
sion upon the memory of her friends. 
But her younger days of unbroken 
vigor are still fresh in my remem- 
brance; when, In common with her sis- 
ters, she was conspicuous for a rare 
combination of eager intellect, in con- 
stant prayer for light, and deep affec- 
tions; aspiring to all that is good in 
devout humility; ready always simply 
to look up and trust. And though her 
term of allotted years seemed to be 
broken in two and half-disabled, yet, 
after all, she had time enough for all 
the grand functions of a human soul,— 
to think, to act, to suffer,—and be 
purified by conquest in them all. We 
may well be thankful that the deliv- 
erance is come, and the welcome given 
into a more fitting and sacred society 
than ours. And if to any of her chii- 
dren should be assigned some partial 
touch of an experience like hers, they 
know whither to turn for their sup- 
porting saint,—or, rather, the Guardian 
Angel, “who always beholds the face 
of the Father in Heaven.” 


Here, also, is a letter I am permitted 
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to print, written by Dr. Martineau to 
Sir Charles Lyell on the death of his 
beloved wife. Sir Charles and she had 
been for many years devoted members 
of the Street 


and when Miss Lloyd and I repaired 


Portland congregation; 


(as was our wont) to their house in 
Harley Street after the morning ser- 
vice every Sunday morning, Sir 


Charles's admiration for the sermon 
was often expressed with enthusiasm. 
After his wife died, his interest in all 


religious questions, and especially in 


that of a future life, became very 


prominent in all his conversation 


May ist, 1873. 
Ever since I heard on Monday night 
of the immeasurable which you 
have sustained, I have wavered be- 
tween a reverential before 80 
great a sorrow, and the impulse to say 
with how deep a sympathy it pne- 
trates me. My thoughts, however, 
are really so haunted by this bereave- 
ment, that I cannot refrain from a few 
helpless but heartfelt words of grief 
and admiration. Without encroaching 
on the privilege of nearer friends to 
speak intimately of all the graces and 
wealth of character support 
has been taken from your side, I may 
perhaps confess the almost unique im- 
pression which Lady Lyell always left 
upon me of balanced strength, of 
sweetness, of affection: so that her 
seemed to remove to an in 
finite distance all that is frivolous and 
unreal, harsh or selfish, and leave no 
but for what is true and gra 
The blow by which the last 
years of your life are deprived of such 
com panionship—the elder of the 
younger—is indeed a severe demand 
on the powers of patient endurance 
and quiet trust. Yet it is in the nature 
of such a loss to leave behind a trail 
of light for its own consolation. The 
store of delightful memories—the con- 
tinuance of elevated pursuits and be- 
nevolent interests, endeared by long 
partnership and (may we not add?) the 
hope that a life-relation so fair, and 
needing only time to be yet fairer, has 
still a higher stage to run—will grad- 
ually trace some brighter lines upon 
the darkness. It is impossible for an 


loss 


silence 


whose 


presence 


room 


cious. 
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active and capacious mind, habituated 
like yours to seek truth at all hazards 
and over the widest range, to be 
brought face to face with the sad real 
ity of death, without attempting to 
penetrate its mystery Even did it 
present only a solid and inscrutable 
darkness and permit no outlook be 
yond, for my part I could never 
why we should not accept with grati- 
tude the years and that are 
given, and part with them in peace. 
If, on the other hand, we may inter 
pret human death, not barely by 
rules of the lower natural history, but 
with proportionate allowance for the 
demands eof a nature unspeakably 
higher in its capacities and aspira 
tions, then surely neither intellect nor 
affection can rest in bereayment as 
final. It holds us rather as a sorrow 
of suspense: and curtain as it 
drops ceases to be quite opaque, and, at 
least in moments of happier 
shows no uncertain vest 
and beauty beyond 

Whether in such thoughts, or in any 
other more congenial form, I do earn- 
estly hope that find what 
ever can best irremediable 
sorrow, and sustain, by inward light 
and outward affection, the remaining 
years of a dignified and noble life 

I pray you to take no notice of this 
letter. I would not send it if it im 
posed that burden on you. I write it 
in pure indulgence of an irrepressible 
feeling. 

Belleve me, dear Sir Charles, 
With profound and respectful 

pathy, 


| 


blessings 


the 


the 


sight, 
life 


iges of 


you may 


soothe an 


sym 


Yours very faithfully, 
James Martineau. 


Passing from scenes of sorrow to 
those of ordinary life, Dr. Martineau's 
delicate sympathy, his modesty, and 
the curious mixture (which was charac- 
teristic of him) of reticence and self- 
revelation, were continually shown In 
his correspondence with his more inti- 
mate acquaintances. I am the happy 
possessor of some thirty letters which, 
from time to time, he addressed to me. 
is an extract from 


Here one: 


Noy. 18, 1868. 
You know by large experience that 
there can be no purer satisfaction for 
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one who struggles towards the light 
than to find that the direction In 
which he looks sends gleams also to 
the companions of his search. You 
will not be surprised, therefore, that I 
am grateful for your words of sym 
pathy, and strengthened by them, 
And, to own the truth, it is a strength 
ening which, from some defect of 
faith or hepefulness, I am apt to need 
\ tendency to exceptive reverence for 
men of science, and indeed for every 
mind which is above me in any dire 
tion, often subdues me, and, when I 
find myself unsustained in my inmost 
COnVICLIONS, depresses and afflicts me 
and though I come to myself again, and 
indeed never feel tempted to surren 
der what | seem to know to be true, 
whether I can justify it or not, yet the 
loneliness and separation from people 


I most admire are sometimes hard to 


bear. 


The next letters from which I shall 
make extracts refer to the lection 
of prayers for heists entitled “Alone 
to the Alone,” which I was then com 
piling, and for which I begged his help 
and advice. The prayer “On Life with 
God” (p. 104) was his contribution to 


the series 


Oct. Sist, 1870 

It rejoices me much that you are un 
dertaking this work It will meet a 
deep want which, as I believe, no one 
can so supply. If you can fancy my 
counsel of any use In it, I shall be only 
too happy to yield to the illusion, and 
I will call on you next Thursday be 
tween 2.30 and 8 p. m. On the Tues 
day evening I am obliged to hurry 
home to late hours of work. 


9th March, 1871. 

I have read most of the Prayers, and 
I am sure that you will receive deep 
and heartfelt thanks for the volume 
from a vast company of seeking souls. 
Through all the varieties of feeling 
represented in it there is one pervad 
ing tone of love and trust which gives 
a unity to the whole, and meets be- 
forehand the complaint of coldness in 
the Theist’s worship. 


I shall only add to the above a few 


fragments showing his occasional play- 






ful humor, his happy splrit as old age 
closed upon him, and lastly, the affec 
tionate kindness which he bestowed 


upon ne to the end 


Jan. Ist, 1878 
In the Theatre of the Royal Inst 
tution, on Friday evening I looked 
round to see if you were present, to 
hear Huxley's lecture on Harvey But 
as you did not jump up to contradict 
him, [| am persuaded you were not 
there. His claptrap about vivisection 
and the persecution of scientific men 
in the present age was about as much 
as even my tranquillity could bear I 
do not know whether any report has 


appeared; if not expurgated, it would 


be Worth your attention 
Ever faithfully yours, 
‘ James Martineau 
June 15th, ISSO 
My Dear Miss Cobb Since I be 
came a Highland farmer, | have 


learned what extremely erratic creat 
ures sheep are apt to b Only three 


days ago, my whole lot, finding a gate 


open, took it Into their heads to leave 
their pasture, and lead me a_ pretty 
chase after them, till, without even a 
dog’s help, I ran them down by the 
roadside, and persuaded them that 
they might as well stop where they 
were Can you expect me to repeat 
the pursuit, where there is no hope of 
bringing the stray ones back, and a 
certainty that they will put me to 
shame with their delicious pasturage? 

Having, however, ceased to be a 
shepherd, here In the South, and be 
come one of the flo k, I should cer 
tainly be easily drawn to see how my 
companions fare, and put myself un 
der their lead, on any common which 
they frequented, if I were not—for 
some cruel purpose of my master’s 
tethered by the leg, and friglitfully 
barked at even within my permitted 
circle, so that at present I despair of 
all escape. 


April 19th, 1881. 
My Dear Miss Cobbe,—Sorry as I 
am for your disappointment about the 
letting or sale of your house, I cannot 
help rejoicing that, if it was to hap- 
pen, it has happened in my time, for 
I shall take a brighter view of the 
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INSPIRATION 


It is not in the solitary place, 


Where breezes blow across untrodden sward, 


And shy wild-birds frequent the open space, 
That best is heard the message of the Lord 

Nor yet upon the weed-strewn, rocky shore, 
Where waves toss up their flying clouds of spray, 
And high above the mighty ocean's roar 

Shrills out the whistling wind unceasingly 

The dreamful quiet lulls the mind to rest, 

The winds and waves chase other thoughts away 
And Inspiration’s voice is heard the best 

When sounding through the duty of the day; 

For well-accustomed duties leave the mind 

At leisure, calm, receptive, unconfined. 


/ ~ arf 
Chambers'’s Journal inifa Siua 
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world is but the 


Carlyle. 


The history of the 
biography of great men. 

The following questions were pro- 
posed early in December, 1899, to three 
hundred and two boys and two hun- 
dred and eighty-nine girls in publie ele- 
mentary schools: 

1 “Which 
when you grow up, a Man or a woman, 


would you rather be 


and why?” 
2. “What 
ever 


man or woman of whom 


you have heard or read would 


you most wish to be, and why?” 

Mr. Earl Barnes, after his recent re- 
searches in this country, asserts that he 
the school children of 


found among 


These 


England a paltriness of ideal. 
questions were primarily designed to 


bring out the ideals of school children, 
and being proposed during a time of 
they the 
showing 


excitement, gave 
opportunity of 


After studying the 


national 
children an 


their patriotism. 
me 


not 


six hundred papers, it seems to 
that English 


lacking in public spirit, although their 


school children are 
range of heroes is extremely limited. 
Secondly, the questions aimed at bring- 
ing out the differences of ideal in boys 
and girls; ané@ here, I think, that al- 
though the capacity for hero worship 
is strong in both boys and girls, yet the 
latter have a more delicate apprecia- 
tion of what is noble in human charac- 
ter. The of the children were 
between eleven and thirteen. They be- 
longed to the upper standards, and 
many of them were on the point of 
leaving school. The schools selected 
were in towns, some were from the 
south and some from the north of Eng- 
land. The questions were put to the 
children in the ordinary course of 
school events, as an exercise in com- 
The boys and gir)s took them 


ages 


position. 


quite seriously, and were not aware 
that any special use was to be made of 
The first 


glance through the papers shows that 


their compositions. casual 


the boys’ answers exhibit touches of 


humor which are almost entirely ab- 
Sent from the girls’ answers; secondly, 
that 
ness than the boys. 
affects their 
comfort, while the 


mindful of their use in the world. 


the girls exhibit more unselfish- 
The latter clamor 
personal 


for what own 


are more 
The 
girls have a more delicate sense of the 
ideal than the boys; and, lastly, the 
the majority 


girls 


military spirit pervades 
of the 
are keenly interested in the war, and 


answers. Boys and girls alike 


are eager to be at the scene of action 
either as generals or nurses. It is 
curious to notice that about 35 per cent. 
of the girls wish to be men, and only 
two boys out of three hundred and 
two wish to be women. 

The girls’ answers to the first ques- 
tion can readily be classified into fair- 
ly well-defined groups. Firstly, there 
are a small proportion of the superior, 
strong-minded type, who are emphatic 
in thelr loyalty to their sex. These 
few obviously despise men, and dis 
pose of them in a curt sentence or two. 

“I wish to be a woman because they 
more than men,” 
“A woman, because they 
men; they can do 
things quickly. Men are clumsy; be- 
sides, men drink,” writes another. “A 
woman, because women just do things 
while men are talking,” writes a third. 
These strong-minded damsels only 
form about 3 1-2 per cent. of the whole. 

Secondly, there are a small propor- 
tion—about 3 per cent.—of virtuous and 
proper-minded little persons, who ad- 
minister a solemn rebuke to the fillp- 


pant examiner for propounding the 


have much sense 
writes one. 


are braver than 
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problem. “I would rather be a wom 


God has 


His 


This writer is inconsistent, in spite of 


an,” writes one, “because 


made us all according to will.” 


her virtuous show of contentment, for 
she goes on to wish to be “Mr. Glad 

the 
Another 
woman be 


because he was greatest 
man that 


“I would 


stone, 


ever was.” says 


choose to be a 


cause Nature made me one, and we 


must be content.” She is a pious little 


maiden, although inconsistent, and 


goes on to wish to be “a writer of 
hymns, like Mr. Limestone, because he 
was the author of lovely hymns.” 
Thirdly, there are the ambitious and 
who rebel against 


adventurous ones 


their sex. These form the 34 per cent 
who wish to be men. They urge vari 
ous reasons: the strength, the freedom 
adventures 
keenly 


economic disadvantages 


open to 
the 


of men, and the 


them. They are alive to 


of women’s 


labor, the MNmited number of occupa- 


tions open to them, and they are fully 


convinced that a man’s lot is easier 


than a woman's. “I would rather be a 


man,” writes an ardent maiden of 


twelve, “because I could be a soldier 


and help my country. A man has 


many chances of being great, and 


women haven't. A man can work and 
but a 

Her 
This writer wants to 


keep his wife, woman cannot 
work for a man. 
not be enough.” 
be Shakespeare. “A 


he is 


wages would 


man,” writes an- 


other, “because brave, and can 
fight, and explore, and gain land for 
his country.” This maiden 
Nelson. 


be a man, because a man is more useful 


small 


wants to be “I would rather 


and respectable than a woman, espe- 


clally when a woman takes to drink; 
then she makes home miserable.” A 
answers hint at 


Most of these 


good many of these 
dark home experiences. 
adventurous ones desire to be Welling- 
ton, Nelson, or Sir Redvers Buller. 

urge that a man’s lot is 


One says: “I would be a man 


Many 
easier. 


SUD 


preying on 
The 


only woman I would care to be is the 


because he has no worry 


his mind. such as women have 


Queen, because she is waited on, every- 


thing is brought to her, she never has 


dishes to wash, and she ought to be 


’ Another says: “A man, of 
He just has to get up, apd he 


breakfast 


happy.’ 
course. 
the fire lighted and 


He goes to his work, and when 


finds 
ready. 
he comes home tea is ready; then he 
does nothing but smoke his pipe, and 
go out, and do what he likes.” 

In considering the economic position 
thirteen writes 


of women, a girl of 


“Men have a voice in the government 
of their country, and women have not; 
and a man has more influence, and his 
example is more readily followed than 
that of a woman. Men can rise in life 
and fill important posts, and earn a lot 
but This 
girl is an ardent young reformer, she 
Minister, and 


of reform 


of money, women cannot.” 


wants to be the Prime 


she sketches her 
“Women work hard and get no pay,” 


“but their 


program 


writes another, men have 
general amount of work, and no more 
Men 


per 


and they earn good meney at it. 
like 
always 


where they without 
mission, but 


ask permission of thelr employers or 


can go 


women have to 


husbands.” “A man has more choice 


of trades. A woman cannot be a sol 


dier, or a sailor, or a policeman, a tram 


conductor, or a magistrate, or anything 
are nicer 


interesting. All of these 


trades than serving in a shop or dress 
writes 


such as women do,” 


“There 


making, 


another. are many competi- 


tions in woman's work which makes 


wages low. There is none in men’s. 


Women only get 
year, such as servants, and 


their money once a 


they are 
sometimes cheated out of it,” is further 
“Men are hel: to all 
writes one, who appears 


opinion. money 


or property,” 
to have unpleasant brothers, “and 
brothers always gets the best schooling 


and things, and then they cheats their 





Se hool 
r money when rela 


“People belleve in you 


man, and they pays you a 


here are great women who 
work than men, but the men 


so, and their pi 


women 

a nurse, and herefore 

I would woman 
‘A lady witl 

In the 

noble 

Lieroic 


history 


type of good, 


womanhood,’ 


like this about 


men | should * to have said 


about myself It would be my greatest 


island where they 


oy tog 


send the lepers would amuse them 


and nurse them would 


Transvaal if I was big enough.’ An 


other, who appreciates the sympathy 


of women, but expresses herself crude 


says: “I would rather be a woman, 


because a woman has feeling for othe: 


people, and men has just feelings for 


themselves. Women do the best work 


in the world because they feel for 


would rather be a woman, 


kind 


others.” “I 


because she is gentle and She 


Men just swears when 
the 


is patient, too. 


things go wrong, and they kicks 


furniture.” She is inconsistent in spite 


or her admiration of womanly virtues, 


and she wishes to be “Mr. Gladstone, 


was honest and good and 


England.” — 


a splendid one if 


because he 


did a lot for think a 


woman's life is she 


keeps from the drink,” writes a young 


moralist, who probably speaks from 


bitter home experience. “Even if her 


husband will go to work regular and 


give her his wages Saturdays, she al 


ways as the worry of thinking he may 
go with bad companions who will lead 


him to drink.” “I want to be a woman 


Children’s /deals 


what 
ts the 


em and 


chil 
makes person of 


} 


twelve who authority 


“Women have ‘to suffer and be strong,’ 


and this is a noble lot,” says a thought 


ful and meditative I ‘ ho reads 


championship 


be “Mr 


books 


because he rote g! t 


dull.” 
rha 


content to 


be women 
responsibilitic 
ret more ot the joys 


easier to be a need not 


woman ie 
tend children, if 


nd ¢g r i alk, and 


work hard ust 
you have 
lady friends,” says 


have tea with your 
“ot @ 


poo! 


one better to *_a woman, be 


cause men have hard and nasty 


men don’t do nasty 


Women 


work to do Rich 


work, but they haves trials 


have not to do hard work, but they 


have trials,” is the opinion 


sometimes 


ofa small person bent on getting 


through life easily. The social side of 
women's lives appeal to some pleasure 
little want to be 
a lady, because most often the lady Is 
ball, 


Another, 


persons “a 


loving 


invited out to tea or a while 


the man as to be at work.” 


who is conscious of the advantages of 


being a woman, writes: “I would 


rather be a woman, because we can go 


in for nicer situations, and we are 


nicer looking and have more ability 


than men; besides, we are not quite so 
much occupied, and we can go to par 
ties.”’ 

“A woman's life is a nicer and more 
easy life,” writes another; “they do not 
dig coal and drain the streets like men, 


and make the parlor carpet a disgrace 
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childish and artless Phen 
WwW are quite > 0 love e 
“wes accorded to 1 won 
A woman can go ! os ations—slhe 
dresses and privileges,” writes : llities, go out to 
who has observed the ways of woman nice dresses. She 
kind, “Sh ’ ' ay ge Tr own husban 
way if she ies and has histeriks; men 
do not cry.” “Woman is weaker than nto hysterics, and 
men, and she has not much punish the law is lenient t 
ment in » Case f rong-doing weak and a won 
says a far-sighted little I Very simply an 
The man i i t f responsibility have shown th 
s another vie he to blame if : and disadvant 
cannot earn enough mx ' P and their opin! ar iluablk 
and children, and y can cause they refi l nion o 
him in prison for it.” man in 
We get many-sided views of the case the wasiftub wi 


from these papers, and one sighs at the There were three hundred and two 


philosophy of life these little ones have papers from boys, and only two 


gleaned from their contact with grim to be women. The first boy Is 


reality. The strong-minded ones glory morist, and at eleven years of 
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indulges in masculine irony. “I would 
sooner be a woman,” he writes, “it is a 
easy life. You gets married, and takes 
all your husband's wage that comes in, 
ond spends it how you like, and have 
a charwoman if there ils any work to 
do, and scolds your husband as much 
as you like if he comes home late.” He 
does not intend you to take him ser!l- 
cusly; he states very definitely further 
on that he wishes to be his cousin, “a 
sergeant in the army, because you 
could go to war, and perhaps get the 
any way get a 


Cross, and 


He is quite prepared to ac 


Victoria 
pension.” 
cept the lesser good in case the higher 
is not for him. The second boy wants 
te be a woman, “because she is always 
in the home, and has nothink to do but 
tidy up; but men work bard and Is 
often in danger.” He 
be the “Queen's servant, 
should be well looked after, and have 
little to do and be well kept.” He is 


an odious little creature, and probably 


would like to 
because I 


delicate. 

A few, about 1 1-2 per cent., make a 
parade of virtue. They write up to 
the examiner, and say what they think 
These are the Peck- 
One says: “I 
and do 


and 


they ought to say. 
sniffs and Uriah Heeps. 
want to grow up respectable 
as I am bid. I must be humble 
honest, and virtue is its own reward.” 
And another: “I want to get all in- 
formation about our lessons at school, 
and to be plous and make all my 
friends pious, and not drink or swear, 
but be a good example.” 

Some very direct and unimaginative 
boys do not discuss the question at all. 


They merely remark, “I want to be 


a man, because I shall be a soldier. 
“IT would rather be a man, for I want 
to be a plumer.” ‘These form less than 
2 per cent. About 4 per cept. are ju- 
and weigh and consider the 
question. A fair-minded person, with 
a touch of humor, “I think I 
want ito be a man, but it would be nice 


dicial, 


writes: 
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to be a girl at school; when you are a 
boy the worst part is you are always 
getting cane. The femate sex is good 
without any trouble, but it is hard for 
the male sex to be good. There is al- 
ways more men in prison than women. 
A man does not work on Saturday, and 
But she gets the best 


the 


hk woman does. 
of it, for she gets all 
Saturday. Women 

money and men does, but I wish I had 
to waste.” This view of 


wages on 


does not waste 


Some money 


the female sex being good is not con- 
Medical 


to China 


fined to small boys. women 


are expected to want to go 
and India, and work from motives of 
they are 
Stay at 
the 


pure philanthropy because 
nen 


under 


women, while medical 


home and earn big fees 
easiest conditions. 

A judicial person of twelve attacks 
the problem very seriously, and gives 
his opinions at length. “I would rather 
be a man, but women are useful, and 
A man can 
whereas a 


and 


we must be fair to them. 
and see the world, 
woman is weak and frightened, 
they do not explore foreign countries 
like men, and women do not go to 
war and fight; but I do not say that all 
women are silly and frightened. There 
was a plucky postmistress of Grey- 
town, who defied a company of Boers; 
the rule. I 
woman like 
house 


travel 


that is a exception to 
should like to marry a 
that. A woman can 
and six children, which a 
So you see a man can do what 


manage a 


man could 


not do. 
a woman cannot, and a woman can do 
what a man cannot.” 

About 15 per cent. wish to be men 
from purely unselfish motives. The 
soldier ideal is very strong at present, 
and patriotism runs high. “A man,” 
writes one, “because a man can go to 
the front, and fight for his country and 
his Queen.” Another young patriot 
writes: “I want to be a man to have 
a chance to serve my country and help 
to keep up England's name, which is 
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the greatest in the world.” “A man, 
because men can fight for their coun- 
try, and understand the affairs of the 
nation, and can vote, and so help the 
Government.” “A man, for men have 
more sense than women, and you want 
sense when you go to fight for your 
country.” 

A few boys recognize their respons!- 
bilities to their parents, and say they 
want to earn money to keep them in 
comfort; one boy wants to earn money 
t buy his mother “silk dresses; and 
a larger number look forward to the 
pro 
want 


supporting and 


children. “I 


responsibility ot 


tecting a wife and 


t be a man to earn money so that my 


wife should not go out to work. I 


should earn good wages, and make my 


wife and family happy.” Another 


writes: “A woman has harder work 
than a man unless she can keep a ser- 
vant. I shall 
let my wife keep a servant.” 


mechanic or 


money enough to 


earn 
“I would 
man to be a 
town clerk. At the end of 
I would take my children out for a 
walk in the country or to a_ cricket 
match, and they should always go to 


rather be a 


the week 


the seaside when I got married.” 
About 76 per cent. are brutal in their 
frankness concerning their reasons for 
wishing to be men, which they admit 
are purely selfish. Most boys from 
eleven to fourteen or fifteen are dread 
ful little materialists, and these show 
themselves unblushbingly in their naked 
“I want to be a man, because 


A man 


reality. 
n man can have his own way. 
can earn more money than a woman, 
and go out and enjoy himself when he 
His wife has to get up and get 
and he does noth 
young 
frank 


man, 


likes. 
his breakfast ready, 
is the frank 
Another unpleasantly 
“TI want 


ing,” view of a 
egotist. 
person 


because a man when he gets nmrarried 


writes: to be a 
can have all his own way at home, and 
can enjoy himself as much as he likes 
is done.” This boy is 


341 


when his work 
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inconsistent, for he wants to be “Ma- 
dam Patty, because she earns a lot of 
money at her singing, and the cheap- 
est seats to hear her is charged seven 
sixpence.” Another, 


evi 


shillings and 
whose domestic experiences 
dently not peaceful, writes: “I would 


are 


rather be a man to work for my liv ng 
and get away from home, than to be a 
woman to be hindered with her work, 
and get no money. If she has got chil- 
dren there is nothing but fighting and 
crying, for they are bad-tempered, and 
The 
her 
the 
and 


she has to put up with it all.” 
confined sphere of a woman's Life, 
the market, 


limitations in labor 


low value attached to her work, 
the pettiness of the household duties 
are points which the majority of boys 
mention as reasons for wishing to be 
men. “Women cannot get out of 
doors, they do only little jobs at home 
and are never fin 
ished,” “They 
the cooking, and men do not,” writes 


is best, he can 


which are messy 


writes one. have to do 


another. “A man’s life 
see the 
guards of trains, soldiers, and sailors, 
“A man can have his 


country as engine-<iriver, 
all for nothing.” 
half a day on Saturday and go and en 
joy sports, bicycle, and 
build a house of your own, and be in 
what trade you like, or a professional 
footballer, and go to meetings and talk 
money 


and have a 


about politics, and earn good 
without always working.” This is a 
very fair summary of the advantages 
of being a man. “A man can always 
keep his 


Unions. A 


situation, for he has got 


Trades woman can be 
turned out of her place at a 


notice, and a man could not, because 


minute's 


there would not be any one to take his 
place, and there are plenty of women 
fact, there are 


too many women in the world,” writes 


te take her place. In 


a boy who has grasped some crude no 
tions of Trades Unionism and competi 
“Women earn hardly any mon 


tion. 


ey, and they cannot be commercial 
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travellers, and soldiers, and explorers, 
and these the best trades there 
are,” is the opinion of one adventurous 
spirit. “‘Women are delikate, and they 
cannet have adventurous lifes. They 
must cook and mind babies, and do the 
dull work,” is another opinion. “A 
man’s work is nice,” writes one who 
monotony and appreciates his 
“because he 
A woman has to go over the 


are 


hates 
night’s rest, 
things. 
same 


does fresh 
things again and again 
day. Another point is, a man can sleep 
at night, but a walk 
about to stop the baby from crying.” 
“A woman out and 
She must 


every 


woman has to 


dare never go 
leave the baby in the house. 
always take it with her, unless she has 


a daughter,” writes another boy, who 
realizes the difficulty of tending a baby 
single-handed. “A man can go to mu- 
sical places, and he can smoke there if 
he likes, 
stop at home to 
bed.” “Men 


women; he can 


but a woman must always 


the children to 


than 


put 


can learn more 


have in his pocket 
plenty of money, and he _ generaily 


knows how to use it. A woman can- 
not learn, and she cannot earn money. 
She cannot play games, and she usual- 
lr likes silly 


masculine opinion, 


things,” is a decidedly 


which holds femi- 
nine intellect in low esteem. 

In summing up the boys’ papers we 
find that practically none of the boys 
their sex. They 
very well aware of the advantages of 
the man’s life and the disadvantages 
of the We find the 
boys a few who make a show of virtue, 
the 
who 


wish to change are 


woman's. among 


what they esteem to be 
few 


and say 
correct thing to say, and a 
have no ideas on the question, except 
that the trade they prefer is essentially 
a man’s trade. 

There are a 
who weigh and consider the question. 
This deliberation is almost wholly ab- 
sent from the They 
their side of 


few fair-minded boys 


gizls’ papers. 


show the matter with 
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great earnestness, but they do not at- 
tempt to put both sides. The irrepres- 
sible boy’s remark: “The female sex 
is good without any trouble, but it is 
hard for the male sex to be good,” is 
worthy of :am Weller. 

There is a fair proportion of unsel- 
fish realize 
their duties and responsibilities, and 
are prepared to fulfil tnem. The boy 
of twelve who wants to serve his coun- 
try and his Queen, and who plans how 
t« keep his future wife and family in 
The 
very large majority, however, of the 
boys (76 per cent.) are almost brutal in 
their total lack of the ideal. The aver- 
age boy, from eleven to fourteen, is an 


and patriotic ones, who 


comfort, is rather a fine fellow. 


unconscionable little animal, and these 
“naked un- 
materialism. Girls 


boys are perfectly and 


their 
are said to ripen earlier, to have finer 


ashamed” in 


feelings and more delicate instincts, 
and these papers certainly bear out the 
statement. To get thelr own way, to 


have a woman to work for thelr com- 
fori, to enjoy sports and half holidays, 
te have plenty of money and little to 
the things that 


Certainly, after 


do, these seem to be 
make life worth living. 
reading through these files of papers, 
that the girl from 
least, is a 


one is convinced 


eleven to thirteen, at much 
finer creature than the boy. 

The answers to the second question: 
“What 
ever 


man or woman of whom you 


have read or heard would you 


wish to be?” show that, apart 
from the 
comes out strongly in all the children’s 


keener in- 


most 
military enthusiasm which 
the girls have a 

the ideal in literature 
art than the boys. 


answers, 
stinct for and 

Florence Nightingale and Mr. Glad- 
stone are the ideal personages which 
the girls most admire. About 15 per 
cent. wish to be Florence Nightingale, 
“because and heroic.” 
“She looked after the sick soldiers, and 
blood.” “She 


she was brave 


got used to seeing 
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thought of others more than herself.” 
“She was kind and gentle.” The ad 
Nightin 
of the 


nurse the sick 


miration expressed for Miss 


gale is very sincere, and many 


girls want to go out to 
wounded soldiers in the South Af 
rican War. 


Mr. Gladstone 


and 


also stands high in 
Nearly 15 


him, “be 


the estimation of the girls 


per cent. wish to resemble 
cause be did a lot of good to England.” 
“He liked “He 


told les.” wise 


scholarly 


Irish beggars.” never 
“He 


ine dea r 


was very and 


little, domestic 


loving maiden of twelve, who writes 


very prettily on the joys of being a 


woman, and making home bright, 


adds: “But I 
admire much. I 
best Mr. 


what I 
like 


because he 


know no woman 


think I would 
Gladstone, 
also i 


led a 


was a God-fearing man, and 


noble, true-hearted man, and 


most beautiful life.” 

Next to M1 
the most-admired person in the expert 
little 


nks with Becky 


Gladstone, the Queen is 


ence of these school girls. One 
Sharp on 


should 


she is 


girl, who th 


matters of morality, writes: “I 
like to be 


such a good, noble lady, and it is easy 


the Queen, because 
to be good when you have lots of mon 
the 
and a lot of 
for 


“The Queen, because she can do 


“I would like to be Queen, 


she has a crown 


jowels, and as soldiers to fight 


her.” 
what she likes, and she always knows 


what is going to happen.” “The Queen, 


because she goes about in a carriage, 


and a lot of butlers and footmen to 


wait on her, and a lot of friend soldiers 


visit her, and a nice throne to sit 


on.” “The Queen—but In one way I 


don’t want to be the Queen, because 


so many have warred against her.” 


Grace Darling, as a heroine, receives 
almost as much admiration as the 
her heroic deeds.” 


hundred 


Queen. “Because of 


“Because she was offered a 


pounds to sit in a boat in a theyter, 


and she wouldn't. She saved nine 


811 


lives, who were clinging to a wreck of 


n ship, when the men was cowards 


Shakespeare receives equal votes 


with 
thought a lot of all over the world.” 


Grace Darling “Because he is 


“Because he wrote nice poetry.” “I 


should like to be Shakespeare for two 


things,” writes a very modest ant. in 


genious little girl; “firstly, because I 


could make a number of beautiful 


poems, which makes people think great 
not 


and, secondly should 


until I 


thoughts: 


become famous was dead, 


therefore I should not know that my 


peems was beautiful, and then I should 
be concetted over them.” 


Nelson 


not 
Wellington 


and Sir 


Columbus, Napo 
Buller are all 


leon Redvers 
popular heroes among the girls 

One sensitive and intense little cr 
should ke 


Wellington it 


ture writes: “I 


soldier like must 


great 


be grand to go and fight for country, 


were 


Pngland 
this 


(‘veen and biber*y If 
unsuccessful in 


to lift 


lo prove 


should feel unable up my 
again.” 


A large: 


or artistic 


number of girls have literary 


aspirations. They express 


these aspirations crudely, but to the 


point 


“I would wish 1 poet 


painter, and do nice work, like 


venting things out of own head.” 


Madame 


your 
Patt 


because 


“Mrs 


“I wish to be 


she has a great gift of 


Hemans, because writer of 


poetry, and that 
“Mrs 


because she wrote 


Browning 


good poems, and is thought a lot of 


present time.” “Jane Taylor, 


up to the 


poems very well 


she did is called ‘Meddlesome 


“Eliza Cook, because she can 


because she “Ole 
One 

Matty 
make up poetry.” “Ellen Terry, so as 


to act nice plays.” “Ellen Terry, be 
and 


“Dr 


cause she plays before the Queen 
and I 
Richter, 


is rich want to be rich.” 


Hans because it would be 


lovely to compose music.” “Tennyson 
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because he did poetry very well.” “Sir 
Waker Scott, to beautiful 
poems.” “Solomon, 


write 
because he was 
“Mr. Rus 
wrote 


wise, and he wrote songs.” 
thought and 


“Miss Annie 


kin, because he 


noble thoughts.” Swan, 


who writes good books, and gives nice 


advices in her paper.” The knowledge 


of poets and their works is imperfect 


(ore wishes primary education took 


more account of poetry), and the liter- 


ary criticisms are crude, but the as- 


piration towards the ideal is deeply 


rooted, 
characters from 


two choose 


One imaginative little per- 


Only 
literature. 
son wants to be “the princess in a fairy 
tale like the ‘Sleeping Beauty’ or 
‘Cinderella,’ because their life 
nice endings.” And an ambitious little 
maiden ef discernment, who wants to 
cleverer 


had 


be “Portia, because she was 
than any of the men, and beaugiful 
A few covet riches 

One would like 
to be “a that I could 
give gifts to my country, like Mrs. Ry- 
lands, the world.” Another 
would be “the Queen's daughter, be- 
cause she is rich, and has jewels and 
and no work to do.’ 
of Wales, for she is 
visits the Queen and 


and rich as well.” 
for various reasons. 
millionaire, so 


and see 


grand dresses, 
“The 


rich, 


Princess 
and 
great people. 
definite in 
“my 
cause she has a orchard and a green- 
clean it 


she 
”" A small proportion are 
their One 


grandmother, be- 


very desires. 


wishes to be 
house, and keeps a man to 
out.” Another wants to be “Mrs. Wheel- 
er, because she is a widow, and has 
plenty of money to live on, and keeps 
a servant.” A third 
“Mrs. Liebenwood, because she keeps 


aspires to be 


two servants going, and is very rich.” 
Another wants to be “Maggie Watson, 
because she learns music, and she can 
go out and play with her friends when- 
ever she likes, and there is no baby 
to mind.” 


A marked animates 


military spirit 
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Their aspirations are 
They want to go and fight 


the boys. very 
warlike. 
the Boers with as much ardor as the 
girls want to go and nurse the wound- 
ed soldiers. 

Only two women are mentioned as 
vorthy thinks he 
would like to be the Queen, “because 
wherever she goes she is honored, and 
they fire off guns for her.” And an- 
other wants to be “Her Majesty the 


ideals. One boy 


Queen, because she has out-+reigned 
any monarch that has ever lived, and 
she is a Bmpress, and her name goes 
to the uttermost ends of the earth.” 
The boy who wanted to be “Madame 
Patty” 

Taking the 


order we get the followimg: 


has already been elluded to. 


favorite heroes in their 


Sir Redvers Buller. ? 
Lord Kitchener. , 


Lord Nelson. 
Wellington. 
Shakespeare. 
Baden-Powell. 
Sir G. White. 
Gladstone. 

Sir Thomas Lipton. 
Lord Methuen. 
Cecil Rhodes. 
Baron Rothschild. 
Kipling. 


Buller,” 
writes one, “because I should Mke to 
pay Mr. Kruger back for defeating our 
soldiers at Majuba Hil.” “I should 
like to be General Sir Redvers Buller,” 
writes another, “because he is at the 
head of a army, and he can serve his 
Queen and his country, and when he 
gets to Ladysmith he will get a good 
blew at the Another says: 
“I want to be Lord Kitchener of Khar- 
toum, to win great battles on 
land such as Egypt.” “Lord Kitchen- 
er, who gets medals and honors for 
avenging the death of General Gordon, 
who got beheaded at Khartoum.” “I 
would like to be Nelson, who was a 


“I want to be General 


Boers.” 


some 
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great sailor, and got a good name. He 
won the battle of Trafalgar at Trafal 
gar Square.” 

“Lord Nelson was the greatest sailor 


the bravest man the world ever 


He put his blind eye to the 
the 


and 
tele 
but 


saw. 
signal, 
“Welling 


scope, and never saw 


just fought on and won.’ 


ton, because he was a great soldier, 


and won very great battles, nor ever 


lost a gun, and he was a great man, 


and is buried in St. Paul's Cathedral.” 
“Wellington, because he was the great 
beat 


the 


est soldier that ever was; he 


and Napoleon beat 
The following has Uterary al 
“W ellington, 


brave, and his policy was always right 


Napoleon 
world.’ 
was 


lusions: because he 


Tennyson wrote a poem about hin. 


the warrior’s pall 
hamlet and hall.’ 


“ *Warriors 
And sorrow 


carry 
darkens 


“Wellington was the greatest man that 
ever lived, greater even than Horatious 


t Very 


that kept the Rome.” 


bridge in 
given of 


the 


accounts are 
Iiis 


enthusiasm 


appreciative 
Wellington 


hame rouses 


keenest 

“I should Hke to be Mr 
so as to be a great writer of plays like 
‘Hamlet,’ 
“Shakespeare, the well-known poet of 


Shakespeare, 


and to act them myself.” 


plays such as ‘Julius Cesar,’ ‘Macbeth,’ 


and there are many others. Some peo 
Bacon 
It would be wearisome to enumerate 


ple say wrote them.” 

the praises heaped upon the heads of 
Sir G. White, Colonel Baden-Powell, 
Lord Methuen. The boys keenly 
them all 


and 
these heroes, and wish 


Gladstone is admired because 


envy 
SUCCESS. 
he “was strong and healthy; “because 
or his great sense; because he wrote 
books, and could talk better than any 
one else.” Sir Thomas Lipton comes 
in for much admiration, chiefly on ac 
count of his possessions. “I want to 
be Sir Thomas Lipton, because he has 


a yacht, The Shamrock, and a lot of 


money and shops. If | were Sir Lip 


build a liner to take sol 
Africa 


ton | would 


diers to South and then an 


hospital ship to the wounded.” 


Cecil Rhodes receives tribute, “because 


he has done a great deal for England 


iv these last few years,” and “because 


he has made a Company of Boers, and 


they finds gold for him; now they 


want to shoot him, and we bave a war 
about it,” is the 
Lord 


are greatly admired. “I 


version of a budding 
millions 


like to 


politician Rothschild’s 


would 


be Barren Rothschild, becaus of is 


great welth,” is the modest aspiration 
of a youth who neglects epelling 
Only two poets are mentioned, Shake 


speare and Kipling. The latter is very 


popular. “Rudyard Kipling is a poet 


ot to day He writes about soldiers 


whe fight now and not historical 


pieces like Shakespeare and Scott. He 


has just accomplished a good 
plece called ‘The Absent-Minded Beg 
rar,’ which has produced thousands of 


ei 
like to be 


very 


Kipling, 
like “The 


and make lots 


pounds.” “I would 


to write good books, 
Absent-Minded Beggar,’ 


the 


poetry 


ol money by it,” is naive wish of 


another of his admirers 


One boy wants to be “Kruger, be 


cause he just sits down and smokes 


lis pipe, and takes things easy One 


youth wants to be “Dmperor of Ger 


mon 
the 


many, because he is an absolute 


arch, and has the largest army in 
march it all out to 


world I would 


South Africa, 
(me 


and show Kruger some 


thing.” boy of eleven says with 


entire self-comtidence: “I would rather 


be myself; first, because I cannot be 
because I 


some one else, and second, 


shall do great deeds when I grow up.” 
Qne who dreads the perils of greatness 


writes: “I would rather be a ordinary 


man, because most litely some one 


would form plots against you 
“In 


if you 
was high up in the State.’ times 
like to be a king,” 


odious 


of peace I would 


writes a very cautious and 
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youth, “but in war I would like to be 
a commercial traveller.” 

A few envy the fancied ease of royal 
like to be the 


will be 


“l would 
Wales, 
he lives long enough, 
“The 


“because he 


personages. 
Prince of because he 
king if 
has plenty of money.” 
York,” 
does no work and 


and he 
Duke of 


writes another, 


rides in a 


carriage, 
and does what he likes all day.” So 


cial considerations influence the boy 


who wants to be “the Prince of Wales 


because he can go and visit all the 


other kings and queens in the world.” 


Some few boys are very definite in 


their desires. One wants to be “Mr. 


Harris, Dsq., because he owns a lot of 


land and shoots.” Another wants to 


because he has a place 


Another would be “my 


be “my uncle, 


of his own.” 
brother Tim, because. he is a champion 
cyclist.” 


Dan Leno excites one boy's envy 


“because he gets plenty of money 


every night for doing almost nothing.” 


Another wishes to be “a man what 


my father knows, named Moore, be 


cause he enjoys himself all day and 


has plenty of money to do it on.” 


One boy wants to be “a carpenter, 


because there is plenty of money and 


plenty of work in this trade, for peo 


ple always want chairs and tables, 


Another would like to be “an engineer, 


to make lots of money and invent.” 
One boy, who has some literary taste 
the fate of the 
like to be 
“Julius Cresar, because he was a great 
killed 


as well as a sense of 


world’s great ones, would 


ruler and orator, and he was 
falsely like Jesus Christ and Socrates;’ 
and another boy, evidently cut out for 
adventure, would like to be “Robinson 
Crusoe, because his life was full of ad- 
ventures, and I don’t think anythink 
would sult me better.” 

On the whote, the boys redeem their 
character in the second set of answers, 
and when pinned down to give a par- 
very re- 


ticular example they show a 
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spectable appreciation of the sentiment 
of patriotism. 
that children 


capacity for 


These papers show 


have an hero 


worship, and the pity is that our school 


immense 


instruction does not furnish them with 
Real instruc 


tion in history and literature is almost 


more heroes to worship. 


wholly wanting in our primary schools, 
consequently the range of ideal person 
school children is 


ages known to the 


extremely limited. Beyond a few mili 
tary heroes, Shakespeare, Miss Night 
ingale, and Grace Darling, the children 
have few heroes to worship. Secondly, 
one cannot fail to be struck by the in- 
made these children by 


pression upon 


poetry. Their appreciation of Tenny 
son and Longfellow is quik k and keen; 
they 
relerring to Wellington 


Nightingale. We 


quote passages 


Miss 


again and agai 
and 


want a more gener 


education in our primary schools, 


ous 


that strives to cultivate 


one 


position and feelings, as well 


train the understanding. Formal and 


tend to starve 
child, 


alone 


the 


scientific studies 


the spiritual side of and to 


check aspiration. If we human 


ize our school instruction by indulging 


the child's for hero-worship, 


in presenting to him great and noble 


capacity 


men and women of the world’s history, 
and in refining his mind by familiar- 
izing him with true poetry, we should 
be helping to form the child’s disposi 
tion in a way that no amount of striv 
ing after mechanical accuracy could 
rival, 

Let primary 


company 


our 
the 


the children of 


schools learn, to live in 


of the world’s heroes, for, as Carlyle 
any 


men, taken up in 


We can- 


says, “Great 


way, are profitable company. 


not look, however imperfectly, upon 


without gaining some- 


He is the living light- 


a great man, 
thing by him. 
fountain which it is good and pleasant 
light-foun- 


to be near ...a flowing 


tain, as I say, of native original in 
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sight, of manhood and heroic noble- - which works deeper than any other 
ness.” On the importance of teaching discipline in the range of work of our 
poetry to children, Matthew Arnold schools: more than any other, too, it 
strongly insisted. “The acquisition of works of itself.’ 

good poetry,” he says, “is a discipline Catherine I. Dodd 


The National Review 


MAJOR-GENERAL ANDREW WAUCHOPE, 
OF NIDDRIE. 


The land is sheeted fair, and a white cloud fills the air 
An’ black the sky wi’ ne’er a break sae dreary, oh! 
An’ they tell us he’s awa’, who was stark to deal or dar 
An’ Scotiand’s heart is sad an’ sore, an’ weary 


For Andy, Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh! 


™) 
on 


In Ashantee he bled; and Egypt-land was red 
Wi’ the noble flood that Scotland aye renders to the Right 
And he kneeled on Soudan sand when the funeral prayer was 
said 
For the Hero whom he’s followed o 
Light 


Heaven;—Andy Wauchope o’ 


When he and Gordon stand ‘yond the River; hand in hand 
Will Scotland thrill as thrills the world when Angels greet? 
Can ye show a finer touch 'mid a Nation's hero-band 
When the Hero of Khartoum and the Laird o’ Niddrie meet 
"Yond the River? Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh! 


"Twas a stately death to dee, when his Black Watch followed 
free 
Followed as his Spirit called them, falling as he fell, 
As Jamie deed at Flodden, 'midst o’ Scotland's chivalry; 
“Did ye claim an Escort, General? ah! they've gien it wide 
and well 
O’er Death's bourne, to Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh!” 


By Modder’s stream we laid the Hieland bold Brigade, 
At head we laid him who shall guide thro’ Death to Victory; 
An’ the War-pipe’s wild Lament told the Sacrifice was made 
And peace shall come to Africa: her future shall be free 
Thro’ your deein: Andy Wauchope o’ Niddrie, oh! 
Pall Mall Magazine BE. M. Middleton 
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RUBE.* 


BY H, HEIMBURG,. 


Our intimacy had become firmly es- 
tablished while I was still a merry bach- 
elor, and had never dreamed of a cer- 
tain “Gretchen” who is now my better 
half. He 
allow me the pleasure of 
him to you: Mr. “Rubicon,” familiarly 


but first, esteemed reader, 


introducing 


called “Rube,” of the respectable fam- 
lly of the Dachshunds; a small, black, 
shiny hound with the regulation crook 
in his pretty brown fore-legs, a long 
tall, always properly poised, and splen- 
did ears; and a couple of coquettish 
brown spots above the winsome brown 
regarded you with so 


eyes, which 


much expressiveness. A stunning fel 
low! 

I bought for a pretty 
from a forester—it was on a Christmas 
eve—and consoled myself for the ex- 
penditure with the excuse that I must 
around me at 


him penny 


have something alive 
this joyous season; for I had neither 
kith nor kin, and on no evening does 
the beer-house seem so gloomy or re- 
pellant as on that of the 24th of De- 
cember. The possession of this self- 
presented Christmas gift made me as 
happy as a child; I caressed and fed 
the little fellow, who indeed, at first, 


manifested some reserve; but, as I said 


before, in time became my firm friend. 


In the mornings Rube sat by me on 
the sofa and assisted at my breakfast; 
he sat, I say, for he was propped erect 
against the cushions, and took note of 
every morsel that entered my mouth; 
and when he thought his turn came too 
seldom he would make a hittle friendly 
dab at me with his muzzle, and then 
sit up straighter than ever. If I was 


* Translated for The Living Age by Hasket Derby. 


going on duty he would follow me 
sadly to the door; and on my return I 
would hear his yelp of joy as soon as 
foot the first step; 
for he had my tread. If 


my man were injudicious enough to let 


my had mounted 


recognized 


him out, he would fairly tumble rather 
tuan run downstairs, and set up such 
that the 
other lodgers would enter a complaint. 


a yelping and wuimpering 
He knew now that we were going for 
We would stroll a couple of 
the the 
town, where the regimental band was 


a walk. 
times around boulevards of 
playing at the guard mounting; would 
gaze our fill at the young ladies, and 
if | ventured few words 


to this or that one, Rube would always 


to address a 


complete the trio, and give as earnest 
attention to the discourse as if he un- 
derstood each word. Or perchance he 
would manifest a preference for mak- 
ing acquaintances on his own account, 
for the fashionable 
quite extensively patronized by dogs 


When we 


promenade was 


towards the hour of noon. 
had walked enough ft became time for 
the beer. 
Rube was perfectly aware of this; he 
generally reached the @hnly-lighted 
room, with its arched ceiling, before his 
master; affections impelled him. 
He had tender relations with the 
spruce waitress; she always set aside 
some tidbit for Rube, and for this he 
would allow her to caress him, a thing 
I would: not have advised any 
other human being, with the exception 
of my man, to attempt. 

At noon he dined with Philip in a 
second-class restaurant. During the 
afternoon he was thrown on his own 
resources. But in the evening we 
would both bave a good time again. 


regular morning glass of 


his 





Rube. 


Except during the season the 


society, 


when 


Heutenants have to go into 


there were a good many lonely even- 


ings at my disposal, for I never was 
fond of the beer-house, and often pre 
ferred to busy myself with something 
besides the professional matters which 
my comrades were fond of discussing 


over their beer; and at euch times 


Rube was a great resource for me. I 


would sit reading, but I knew there 


was a living creature near me, his muz 
zle shoved close up into my hand, one 
that loved me 
When 


room, he 


was true to me and that 
devotedly after his own fashion 
I walked up and down the 
would keep by my aide; one can hardly 
imagine how intelligent such an animal 
is; he knew when I out of 


even was 


spirits. At such times he would come 
up quietly, wag his tail, growl softly to 
make known his presence, and, when 
all else proved unavailing, he would 
spring into my lap and look me in the 
“What 


“Oan I help you 


face, as if to say, ails you, 
my poor fellow?” or 
He 
Sorrows. 
At the time 


ope of torture and suspe~se, due to the 


any?” shared my joys and my 


when my existence was 
impression made on me by the appear- 
ance of Miss Gretchen, in a white tulle 
dress and a wreath of roses, at a ball, 
and the resulting conviction that exist- 
ence would be insupportable without 


her—while I sat at home in a state of 
the 


ing over the impossibiiity of this angel 


most profound depression, brood- 


ever bringing herself down to my level 
there sat Rube, too, in silence, by my 
side, his ears drooping; and when I 
exclaimed with a sigh: “These girls, 
Rube, oh, these girls!” he would look 
up at me as if to say, “I have been 
there myself, dear friend.” It was 
indeed so; he had but recently received 
a severe thrashing at the hands of a 
lady, the owner of a seductive little 
pug. Oh, Rube, we might a tale un- 
fold! 
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And when I returned one evening in 
a state of such bliss as a man exper! 


ences but lifetime, I sat on 
the sofa with Rube till morning broke, 


talking 


once in a 


away and laughing, and he 
listened to me, and from time to time 
ejaculated a short bark; for Rube was 
the first to congratulate me on my sn 
well understand 


gagement. l could 


the leaps and the 
“We sha'n't 
old 


bewitching little 


dog language, his 


wagging of his tail have 


to sit alone much longer, friend; 


we shall soon have a 


woman with us at tea-time; there 
will be no more cellar for you or beer 
house for me, and when I am on duty 
you can stretch yourself out on a soft 
table, and when 
the kitch 
little 


little bone with her own charming hand. 


skin before her work 
she is making her rounds in 


en she will give bone—a 


you a 
Rube, it will be a heaven on earth!" 

And Rube said Yap! Yap! Which, 
being interpreted, meant: “I know 
the little 


her 


master, | know her; blonde 


you were always meeting and bowing 
to on the She looks good and 
You 


and I 


street 
amiable, as far as I see 


the 


are 
most fortunate of masters, 
the luckiest of dogs!” 

the 


worked a 


One day future mistress had 


even collar for her future 


dog: Rube, as beseemed a dog of fam- 
lly and breeding, was of opinion that 
it was scarcely adapted to one of his 
sex; he wagged his tail and seemed to 
think it just the thing for a lady's dog, 
for the delicate little pug, for example. 
But out of 
because 


common politeness, and 


I set before him how many 
stitches the deft little fingers had tak- 
en in the pretty ribbon, he 
himself to be arrayed In # when we 
went out together at noon; we took his 
benefactress out for a walk. Great 
heavens, what a show we made! The 
sky-biue favor fluttered at Rube's 
throat and a_ ribbon the same 
piece was knotted under the white chin 


bride. And the 


allowed 


from 


of my blonde sun 
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shone, and the heavens were cloudless 
mine and Rube's, at any rate. 

On the day of the wedding my man 
had woven a wreath around the crea 
ture’s neck, and thus he sat before the 
bed bachelor 


chamber for the last 


when I awoke in my 
time. 

And 
But 


him, or 


“My gracious, Rube!” I cried. 
jumpel upon my 
whether the fretted 


whether even dogs have presentiments, 


then he bed. 


wreath 
I know not; but he was not the same 
as usual. 

“Well, old shall 


do without each other for the next four 


friend, we have to 


weeks; your going through Switzer 
land with us is out of the question, of 
course; but your good time will come 
by-and-by, you rascal.” 

I left 
good care of Rube; and 


that I did not give him a thought for 


my man strict orders to take 


must admit 


the next four weeks. I honestly think 


I was excusable. It was only when 
we passed through the piney woods and 
across the level country, on our home 
ward journey, that I said to my wife: 
“How delighted the dog will be! 


about be- 


I could see him twisting 


fore me, jumping up on me, licking 


and fawning and crying out in dog 


‘Thank 


come 


language: goodness, master, 
that you 
thought you were never coming back, 
hurrah!’ 
The man had brought 


have home again; I 


almost—hurrah! ; 

And so it was. 
him along to the station; holding bim, 
it is true, by a string, but what good 
does a string do when joy is so ec- 
static! There was a regular scene on 
the platform, the by-standers were 
amused and laughed, and I 
amused myself. In the carriage he 
climbed on my lap, panting, with loll- 


was 


ing tongue, only now and then giving 


utterance to a subdued howl of joy. 
“Such attachment is touching, Gret- 
chen, is it not?” asked I. 
“Yes! But it is the same with all 
dogs, Rudolph.” 


Rude. 


“Of course! Of course! But it makes 

a fellow feel good.” 
“Apparently,” the 

“Hold him in, he is dirty. 

cur! There, Rudolph, see my dress!” 
“Why, Gretchen, where did you get 

word? Beside, it is only 
You can brush KH right off. 


was response. 


Ugh, you 


that ugly 
clean dirt. 
Oh, don’t hit him; the creature is so 
delighted!” 

My little 
cuff to the over-jJoyous Rube, and, de- 
from 


hurt; 


wife had administered a 


spite the fairy hand which it 


proceeded, it must have for he 
sprang, yelping, down off my lap, and 
took refuge at my feet, looking up at 
me with an astonished expression. I 
had to stoop down and pet him. “She 
did not mean anything, old fellow.” 
“Rudolph,” the little offender, 
moving restlessly at my side, “we have 


into B 


said 


turned Street; oh dear, how 


happy I am!” 

And in her eyes was such an expres 
sion of blissful affection that my heart 
warmed to her Our new home was 
in B Street. 

She put her head out of the window, 
holaing my hand in her own. 

“Mamma and Puss are looking out of 
the 


nodding and gesticulating, and 


window,” she cried, exubtingly, 
when 
the carriage stopped she was ont of it 
like a flash and up the steps; I could 
not catch up with her till I reached the 
flower-decked door of the passage that 
led to our rooms. There she lay in the 
arms of the stately lady, whose calm 
eyes now overflowed with motherly 
tears. 

“Mamma! Mamma! 

For the next few minutes there was 
nothing but a confusion of welcomings, 
floods of tears and cries of joy, and 


in the 


I am so happy! 


then we were in our own home 
most charming little nest imaginable. 
well suppose, we both 
Arm in arm 


As you 
swam in a sea of bliss. 
we roved from one chamber to another, 
the mother and sister-in- 


may 


followed by 





Ru be . 


law. From my little wife’s lips in 


cessantly proceeded the words 
Heavenly! Rudolph, delightful! O, 


mother, how good you 


And 
the 


now we were “l at table 


dining-room; snowy linen on 


board, majolica plaques on the w 


a lovely ct ing k ife and fork on 


stylish little table at my side, the soup 


ladle in front of Gretchen, and the 


rst course brought serva 


in by 


days, clad 


of old 


ith sliver bu 


ttons 


ith smiles It 
But between 
straight up 

and 


r our Rube, 


eves reste d on 


pression, is t 
Limes, 
alone, and 


and bre 


SomMeugil 


Rudolph 


Ith a matroniy expr 


becoming, 


wonderfully 


tuat that is extravagant‘ 


the 


know 
“And 
, Y 


mother-in-law, her 


new carpet sald my 


eyes the while 
transixing me. 
“Ves, 


my 


Rudolph,” eagerly exclaimed 


young sister-in-law, “the creature 


will ruin all Gretchen's pretty things.” 
Perhaps they were right—but It gave 
me a pang, it marred my pleasure. My 


wife noticed it She reached out for 


my hand 
“Never mind, Rudolph.” 
“No! No!’—But I had to 


more look at the little 


take one 
fellow, as he 


gnawed away at his bone. He ob 


served that I had turned to him, lifted 
his head and wagged his tail. 

“Take Rube out.” I ordered my man; 
something to eat in the 


“give him 


kitchen.” 
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“But no chicken!” rang out the voice 


of the old lady behind him 


“Certainly, madam!’ sald Philip; 


seized Rube by the collar and disap 


peared with him 
When 


sat, hand in 


the ladies 
hand, at 
champagne sparkled 


the rays of the lamp glistened 


new furniture and gavé goldet 


to tin 


ticked mtentedly 
flowers fi 


Hiow delight! 


Gretchen. 
‘To look 
“Oh, let the stupid 

shows +4 . spot n 

me, Gretchen, but 

dog,” said I, in a 


took on, fi 


“Perhaps it 
I ar iwfully fond 
of the tone 
cuse. Her lit nouth 


first time she 


arose and went * close 


by; while | somew! mpat made 
for the kitchen 
“The dog?’ I 


“She did not 


had 


asked the 
know, she not no- 
ced him.” 

“Did 
asked. 
“She 


you give him nothing 


But 


wished to be ex 


had 


one thing she 


thrown bim a bone 
about 
plicit in the beginning, and she hoped 
the 
could not about 


her kitchen; it was nasty, and she had 


Lieutenant would excuse her: she 


endure having dogs 
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been obliged to leave Major von Z— 
entirely on that account.” 

“Where is the dog?” I enquired of 
my man, turing my back on the wom- 
an. 

“He hadn't seen him; he had certain- 
ly been there a short time since.” 

Of a sudden an angry shriek resound 
ed in my ears; the chamber door was 
at the same time opened, and Rube 
tore affrighted into a corner, formed 
by two gigantic wardrobes, in the en 
trance hall. 

“This is really too bad, Rudolph,” 
sobbed my wife, who now made her 
appearance behind bim on the thresh 
old, and drew me into the chamber. 
“Look there! Look! The wretched 
creature!” and she pointed to the floor 
which was littered up with fragments 
of some blue and white stuff. 

“Puss had placed these charming 
slippers in front of the bed, and now 
the monster has eaten one of them up.” 
She held the uninjured slipper before 
my eyes, an exquisite combination of 
Llight-blue satin and white fur. 

It really was too bad. 

“I will punish him, my dear,” said I, 
tenderly, and put my arm about her. 

“But that won't give me my slipper 
back again,’ 

“Come, come, Gretchen! See,” I 
sald, laughingly, “that is rabbit skin. 
Hounds always go for that sort of 
thing; besides which he must have 
been hungry, my dear; the cook did 


ehe sobbed. 


not give him anything.” 

“Absurd!” she returned, and freed 
herself from me. 

“Or, perhaps,” I continued, stiil In a 
jocular vein, “he had taken pity on his 
poor master, and was unwilling that 
he should come under the sway of this 
charming little slipper. What do you 
think?” 

She shrugged her shoulders and dried 
her tears. 

“I was not prepared for such silly 
joking,” she replied. 


Rube. 













“But, my pet!” 
“No, I don't wish to have the thing 
made fun of; the dog must leave the 
house!” 

“But I think that entirely unneces- 
sary, Gretchen; when he has once had 
au good whipping, he will certainly 
never do anything of the kind again.” 

“Do you mean to keep him, after he 
against my wish, Rudolph?” 

“Yes, my darling; I told you already 
I was very fond of the dog.” 

“Probably fonder of him than of 
me!” 

“Those are expressions no sensible 
wonmmn should use, Gretchen You 
know I have had the animal three 
years. You have cast in your Nnes 
with a very sentimental fellow; I 
could not bear to think of the dog 
among strangers—to think that he 
might perhaps be ill-treated.” 

And as she maintained an obstinate 
silence, and gazed contemptuously at 
me out of eyes shining with tears, I 
added, in my excitement: “I would 
rather shoot him and done with it!” 

“That would sult me just as well,” 
were the words that came from the 
rosy lips, whence, up to this time, only 
sounds of love bad proceeded. 

“Very well! Then the sooner the 
better!” I cried, turning on my heel. 

“At any rate, there will be a chance 
to get some sleep after it is done!” 
were the words tlt followed me, as 
I left the chamber to get my revolver. 

My blood fairly boiled. What depths 
of heartlessness, what selfishness can 
“a woman's heart conceal! And all for 
a miserable slipper. 

“Philip,” I called to my man, “take 
the dog down to the yard; I will be 
there soon.” 

The fellow came, pale as a sheet, 
unable to avert his eyes from the 
weapon, which | was in the act of 
loading. 

“Rube? Our Rube?” he stammered, 
I made him no reply. 








Rube. 


“Lieutenant 
“March! Down 


“Lieutenant, 


with him!” 


wive me the dog,” en 


treated the man; “he shall never come 


I will take good care of 


near here. 
him.” 

And he stooped down the while and 
took up in his arms the little black 
sinner, who was on tue point of leap 
ing up at me in a transport of joy, and 
had not the remotest idea that he was 
the cause of this bad, bad business 

“Take bim for all of me 


“O, thank you, Lieutenant!” 


now go!” 


writing desk; the 
Lrbtber 


I sat down at my 


weapon lay on the table, and 
not alone on the 
Alas! it 
was deceived 


took 


was to be 


sadness came over me; 
dog's account, by ho means 
was worse than that—l 
Impotent rage 

W hat 


our 


in her character! 
possession of me 


Should I domestic 


done? ruin 
peace in the beginning by carrying my 


Show myself in the light of a 


point? 
despot four weeks after our wedding? 


Resist the forces at the command of 


a charming woman whom one has just 
married, and who can, at any moment, 
bring reserve troops into the field, in 
the shape of a most majestic mother 
had always 


n-law? Impossible! I 


been accustomed to treat ladies with 


so much deference, 
wife 


and here was the 
And then the 


was 


case of my own 


dilemma—peace or dog one 80 


readily solved. 
recognize how 


Perhaps 


Perhaps she will 
much she is in the wrong 
she is one of those people who cannot 
abide dogs, like 


ways goes into convulsions when there 


Baroness X., who al 


is a dog round—Perhaps! 


One thing, however, is certain! She 
behaved badly; I am an injured indi 
Unless she comes to me—I do 


must let her 


vidual. 
not go near her room. I 
know, once for all, who is master. 


And hark—there was a light footfall 


on the threshold. arms en 


Two eoft 
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circled my neck, and a cool cheek was 
isid against my own. 
“Rudolph, 


Don't be cross, Rudolph! 


have you got over it? 


Did you kill 
him, Rudolph?’ 
“No! 


him the 


My servant begged me to give 


animal; he has taken him 


away.” 


She eyed me seriously 


“Is it really so hard for you to give 


the creature away? Is it possible 
Rudolph?” 


holy horror. “It is a sin te be so fond 


she enquired, in accents of 


of an animal; mamma always says 
80.” 
“I don't agree with her; you have no 


idea what a number of good qualities 
such a poor, dumb creature possesses 
ng might 


qualities that any human be 


added 


be proud of,” I with some em 
phasis.” 
The little lady 
her hands together 
“Tell 
devourer’s good qualities.” 
“He 


Gretchen.” 


laughed and clapped 


me, now, some of this slipper 


was so much. attached to me, 
“So am 1,” she roguishly replied, and 
kissed me “What 


“He is intelligent and faithful.” 


more?” 


“So am I.” 


“Come, don’t talk nonsense, Gret 


chen!” 
“I will, 
you 


too, for | am fond of you, 


philanthropist; you 


o 
dog 


you 
ovght to have an office in some English 
canine asylum.” 

And she laughed and kissed me and 
I had to join in, and 


laughed, until 


yet 
Farewell, Rube! | 
ferent picture. 


had drawn a dif 


Peace dwelt in our house, the dog in 
the stable and in the man’s room. In 
the beginning he would sometimes 
scamper after Philip, and sit for hours 
in front of our outer door, quietly walt 
ing to see if any one would let him in 


I found him here once; his shiny, dark 
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coat was all dusty; one of his eyes was 
inflamed and watery, and his vigorous 
scratching showed that he had annoy- 
ing visitors. A pang went through 
my heart when the forsaken animal 
went nearly beside himself with joy 
at the sight of his faithless master. 

“Fellow!” I burst out to my man, 
“what sort of care of the dog do you 
take? He Is in a shocking condition!” 

“Lieutenant, he is all day in the hay; 
I have so little time; sometimes on 
Sunday I wash and comb kim.” 

“He has got a bad eye—take him to 
the veterinary surgeon. Do you give 
him enough to eat?’ 

“Certainly, Lieutenant. But Anna 
won't give him the least bit of a bone; 
she sells them all; and everything else 
she keeps for the vegetable woman; 
she is a relation of hers.’ 

“Aha!” 

“He gets nothing but potatoes, Lieu 
tenant; he is not fond of them.” 

“Buy the dog some horse-meat every 
day, beginning to-day.” 

“As you please, Lieutenant. But it 
would be better for him to get used to 


potatoes; at my place’’—he hesitated 
“I couldn't get him horse-meat.” 

It was true, I had given him away! 
If I had only shot him and done with 
it—poor creature! 

Might I not make one more appeal 
to Gretchen’s compassion? I entered 
her snug little room; she was sitting 
at the window sewing, her face glow- 
ing with eagerness. A spring-tide rain 
beat softly against the panes; the lin- 
dens on our street were just putting 
forth their delicate green leaves; the 
fragrance of violets pervaded the 
chamber. 

She had scarce time to extend me 
her hand, so engrossed was she with 
the tiny little jacket; one glance of 
rapture was all I got. 

“Gretchen, if it’s any sort of a boy, 
he will want a dog—don’t you think 


so?” I inquired, teritatively. 


“Not a bit of it, Rudolph! If you 
think he is going to have everything he 
wants, you are much mistaken; I see 
plainly that I shall bave to manage 
him myself.” 

“He may well be a littie wild, Gretchen, 
and some of his fancies can be grati- 
fied; we don’t want him to be a pat- 
tern boy.” 

“All that don’t show that he needs a 
dog, Rudolph! My brothers were never 
pattern boys, and they never had a 
dog. And if he sets his heart on any- 
thing of the kind, I should want him 
to have a _ great, big Newfoundland 
dog, at least; that would make a pretty 
contrast—a blond child and a_ great, 
black dog.” 

“But, Gretchen, those are not the 
most faithful 

“Oh, Rudolph, I see what you are driv 
ing at. You are thinking of the wretch- 
ed little creature you used to have, the 
one we had our first quarrel about; I 
hate him, him and the other dogs, too, 
and, if it comes to that, Newfoundland 
dogs as well.” 

For a moment I thought of giving the 
simple order, “From this moment the 
dog stays in the house, and there is 
nothing more to be sald!” And then I 
remembered my mother-in-law’s ad- 
vice to be as gentle as possible with my 
wife, just at present, and, in the next 
place, no one had a good word for the 
poorcreature; every woman in the house 
was against him, including the cook. 
He would not be able to hold his own; 
the best way was to give in. 

“Well, well, Gretchen, you shall hear 
no more about the dog,” I answered as 
calmly as possible, and left the room. 


And thus Rube was aliuded to no 
more; I seldom saw him, and if he got 
in my way I would set my teeth tight 
together and give him a cut with my 
riding whip, so that he might under- 
stand he was no dog of mine, and 
then I would avert my gaze. I could 














and 


yuld 








not bear to look the dog in the eye; his 
glance could be as reproachful as that 
of a human being. 

Once bitter 


upstairs, my feeling 


would generally be dissipated, for 
there stood my wife, and held a flaxen- 
haired baby in her arms, and her clear, 
joyous tones rang out triumphantly: 

“Who comes there, Mousy? Papa! 
Papa!” 

It was a picture so full of brightness 
that it banished every trace of shadow 
from the heart Beneath the gaze of 
a sweet and innocent child all anger 
Gretchen's - wilfulness, 


melts away; 


Rube’s banishment—all were forgotten 





Our lady daughter waxed bigger, left 
the cradle, was endued with white 
frocks, and gave unmistakable evi 
dence of the possession of character, 
i. ¢., of wilfulness. She was scarce a 


year old when she began to ca 


< 


an intrigue behind the backs of her un 


suspecting parents 1 detected her 
once keeping an appointment with 
Rube! 

My wife had gone out to a ladies’ tea 
party, given in honor of her sister's 
birthday Returning home from my 
tour of duty I heard the sounds of an 
unusual frolic In the nursery—laughter, 
shouts of exultation and barking; and 
on opening the door, I found my hope 
ful daughter creeping on the carpet, 
the young nurse by her, and Rube, with 
ears wildly flying. in chase of a ball; 
scurrying back with the ball that had 
been thrown he tumbled, in his eager 
ness, head and heels on top of the 
baby. 

I rushed up, terror stricken,; but the 
child screamed again with delight, and 
the nurse protested 

“He won't hurt the child; they often 
play together; Elsie Is so fond of the 
dog.” 

“How did they get acquainted with 
each other?” I enquired. 

“©, down In the yard. Once, when 


the child was crying very hard, Philip 
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brought her the dog; she was still in a 
moment, and he let her take hold of 
him, and ever since | have brought him 
up sometimes when Elsie cried.” 
“Does my wife know about it?” I 
questioned, sitting down on the carpet, 
beside child and dog 
A timid “No” was the respo se. 
Madam had seen Rube on our floor but 
once, and chased him down Into the 
yard 
I had a quiet laugh to myself, as I 
busied myself with these two little play 
mates; it was a sense of malicious sat 
isfaction. “The child takes after her 


father,” was my proud reflection 
“Wait a while, my blond house-tyrant; 
when once we two join forces, you will 
have to play second fiddle! 
What a frolk we had the 


barked 


baby 


screamed, Rube they could 
neither of them express in words the 
good time they were having. But their 


sounds of delight told th 


vhole story 
And, of a sudden, my trusty old com 
rade sat up straight by little Elsie, as 
if to say: “You see, master, I bear you 
no ill-will; I am fond of your child if 
you do treat me badly.’ But misfor 
tune never slumbers, says a proverb 
The door opened wide, and on the 
threshold, her eyes distended with as 
tonishment, stood imma Gretchen 

“I thought as much,” said my wife: 
“something always happens when I am 
out of the house Be off!” she angrily 
cried, and the little four-legged intrud 
er shot past her, his tall between his 
legs, and disappeared 

But there! 
young lady set up an ear-piercing wail, 


Mamma 


At the sanx nstant the 


and crept towards the door 
raised her from off the floor, but she 


still roared; at last she 


seemed to 


catch her breath and grew blue in the 
face Mamma and the nurse patted 
her on the back 

“Elsie! Elsie! here, here—look here!” 
They took the little screamer to the 


window; they drummed on the panes so 
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hard that I thought they would break 
them; they held up her doll—in vain, in 
main. 

I beat a rapid retreat, found the poor 
sinner Rube sitting in the entry, opened 
the door for him, and he shot down- 
stairs like an arrow. Poor fellow! 

Mamma and her daughter seemed 
out of sorts the remainder of the day; 
the nurse went round with red eyes; 
she had been stigmatized as an unre- 
liable person. 

“Why did you come back so early, 
Gretchen?” I enquired at supper. 

“I felt particularly uneasy,” she re- 
plied, and gave me a look. 

“You apprehensive angel!” 

“Laugh away; I have no fancy for 
seeing the child take some dog dis- 
ease.” 

“Now don’t exaggerate; how many 
thousand children are in the habit of 
playing with dogs,” I said, petulantly. 
“You might just as well never have the 
child carried out for a walk, for fear 
of a slate coming down on her head.” 

“A young child like that is in the 
especial charge of the mother, and you 
understand nothing about it,” she re- 
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plied, with an air of dignity. “I per- 
fectly remember your asking the doc- 
tor, before we had got a wet-nurse, if 
it would not do to bring up the child 
a while on good old Rhine wine? If I 
left her to you it would not be a week 
before something happened to her, or 
perhaps she lost her life.” 

“Bum!” said I, as she swept out of 
the room, after the preceding savage 
observation, and went on with my sup- 
per alone, thinking the while of the 
stanza I had just read somewhere: 


When one finds the budding myrtle, 
lightly trembling on the bough, 

Marks it woven for the bridal, to be- 
deck the gentle brow, 

Can he dream his eyes astonished 
such a ripened fruit will see, 

As a slipper, tough and acrid, hang- 
ing heavy on the tree? 


Ah, Gretchen, where are the times 
when you called Rube a “duck of a 
dog,”’ and embroidered collars for him? 

And the time went on, and Christmas 
drew near. Our home was never so 
full of life, so mysterious, so charm- 
ing. 


(To be concluded.) 
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an organist now for 
thirty years, so that I should know 
something of the subject. The organ- 
blower, like the old Scots precentor, 
is slowly but surely passing into obliv- 
ion, and I want to say something 
about him before the hydraulic engine 
and the electric motor lead to his total 
extinction. Long ago Dr. Holmes cele- 
brated him as the “devotest” of his 
Sunday friends, the “brother with the 
supple spine,” who was always in his 
place, ready with his strenuous blast, 
whatever the tune. But Dr. Holmes 


I have been 


was never an organist. If he had 
served in that capacity he would have 
known that the panting air-pumper, as 
George Meredith calls him, is by no 
means always ready with his blast. On 
drowsy summer days, for example, he 
has a habit of going to sleep during the 
sermon, and when you put your fingers 
on the keys for the closing hymn you 
are apt to find that the organ wants 
wind as much as the yachs in the 
abortive race for the American Cup. 
There is a very ancient “chestnut” 
about a railway porter blower, who, 
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when roused up by the irate organist, 
astonished the congregation with 
“Change here for the North!” That 
story is, very likely, an invention; but 
here is a true one which comes from 
the veteran Dr. E. J. Hopkins, of the 
Temple Church. He was one of Dr. 
Hopkins’s first blowers, and he had an 
inveterate practice of dozing during 
the sermon. One Sunday evening there 
was no wind for the organist to “give 
out” the last hymn, and a rattling of 
the somewhat noisy keys produced no 
result. At length one of the choir men 
went to the rescue. As no time was 
to be lost, he began working the lever, 
and at the same moment administered 
a kick to the sleeping pumper. The lat- 
ter awoke with a start, and, hearing 
the organ going, mechanically began 
to exercise his “supple spine’ on the 
object nearest him. As this happened 
to be the leg of the choir man, the pair 
Were soon sprawling on the floor, and 
the wind presently went out with that 
peculiar, ghastly howl which an ex- 
hausted bellows can produce from the 
pipes of an organ. 


The self importance of organ-blowers 
has been remarked upon by those who 
come closely into contact with them. I 
have never been quite able to explain 
it. A brother organist of an antiqua- 
rian turn once suggested to me that it 
might be due to the fact of some mis- 
guided person having, in the past, giv- 
en the name of “blower” to the organ- 
ist himself. Purcell, who was organ- 
ist of Westminster Abbey, and is in- 
deed buried below the organ there, was 
always termed the “organ-blower” in 
official documents, and there are prob- 
ably other instances of the same kind, 
for, in the olden days of stiff action 
and big keys, it was really necessary 
for the player to give the ivory a blow 
with his fist before the pipe would 
“speak.” But I do not suppose that 
Milton thought of this when he gave 
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his sanction to the error in the well- 
known lines: 


There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below. 


Clearly, if the music of the organ can 
be called “blowing,” it cannot be 
wrong to call the maker of the music 
a “blower.” To be sure, the mistake was 
corrected by Dryden, for was it not he 
who wrote of a time long ago, 


Ere heaving bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute? 


But the old delusion crops up again 
here and there. Thus, Hawthorne, in 
his ““Twice-Told Tales:” “A few of the 
singing men and singing women had 
lingered behind their fellows, and 
raised their voices fitfully, and blew a 
careless note upon the organ.” And 
Tom Campbell, who really knew some- 
thing about organs—he tells in a letter 
of how he went into raptures over the 
world-famed Haarlem instrument, and 
paid the organist two guineas for an 
hour’s music—even he described him- 
self as being on one occasion “as proud 
as the bellows-blower that played to 
Handel,” though no blower known to 
Handel biographies ever had that dis- 
tinction. What wonder after this that 
blowers have more than a due share of 
the “insolence of office?” 

AsI set down these words there 
comes to my mind a wicked thing that 
once happened in Westminster Abbey. 
Dr. Isaac Barrow was an eminent di- 
vine, great at long sermons; three 
hours were nothing to him. On one oc- 
casion he was preaching in the Abbey, 
and had got well on in his “tenthly, 
my brethren,” without any indication 
of the stream’s running dry. Now, the 
Abbey is a show place as well as a 
church ;and the showmen—to wit, the 
vergers—became restive under the elo- 
quence of Dr. Barrow. Accordingly, 
as the veracious chronicler records, 
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they ‘“‘caused the organs to play, until 
they had blowed him down.” Here 
again, you the organs blew. 
Whether the organist was asleep—not 
unlikely, for organists prefer a sleep 
to a long sermon any day—and one of 
the vergers officiated at the keys I do 
not know, but I confess I should like 
to have heard the “voluntary”’—fit 
name!—that “blowed” Barrow 
down. 

But to return to the self-importance 
of blowers. Nearly all the good stories 
I have heard of the race are in illustra- 
tion of that curious trait in the charac- 
ter of the air-pumper. Sir George Elvey 
used to tell of an early blower of his at 
Windsor who had been elevated to the 
post of belfry-keeper, and combined the 
two offices. Elvey thought it right to 
congratulate him on the ap- 
pointment. “Young man,” replied he, 
with infinite condescension, ““‘when you 
wants full horgin you shall ’ave it, you 
shall.” 
who does a good deal of recital work 
in London. One day a gentleman was 
having a talk with his blower, and the 


see, 


Isaac 


second 


There is a provincial organist 


metropolitan engagements were men- 
tioned. “Yes,” said the blower, with 
conscious pride, “we always go through 
all the pieces before he takes ’em up to 
London.” 

The late Dr. Spark, the Leeds Cor- 
poration organist, had a blower of this 
type. Spark was often engaged for re- 
citals and “openings” of organs in the 
East Riding, and his blower followed 
him about with a devotion which would 
have been pathetic if it had not been 
so amusing. The blower would gener- 
ally be first at the church, so that he 
might be sure of displacing the ordi- 
nary man, and when Spark arrived he 
would remark with the greatest sang- 
froid: “It’s all right, Doctor, I’m here; 
and there’s sure to be a good perform- 
ance between us.” After this, the story 
of the blower who inscribed the case of 


an instrument with the legend, “This 
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organ was inaugurated by So-and-So 
(the blower), with the assistance of So- 
and-So (the organist),” does not seem 
so very apocryphal, after all. Dr. Spe*"s 
had another capital blower story, 
though of a different kind. The Leeds 
organist had promised to give a recital 
for a local charity at some little village 
far away in the country. When he got 
to the church he was warmly wel- 
comed by the old rector, who presently 
took him into a corner, and said in an 
anxious tone: “My dear Doctor, it is 
very kind of you to come here and help 
us, but there is one point I am much 
Have you brought 

It was distinctly 
a compliment to the blowers, for the 
good man must have thought that they 
trained and 
much as 


concerned ‘about: 
your own blower?” 


require to be specially 
practised in their duties as 
the organists themselves. 

I had 
a costermonger blower once. He had 
to find a deputy for a practice-night, 
and he came to tell me that he had in- 
terviewed a neighboring 
sweeper. “Well,” I inquired, “and can 
the man take your place?” The coster 
must have seen the joke, but he an- 
swered, without a smile: “No; ’e says 
it’s jest what ’e ain’t got.” I asked 
what it was he hadn’t got. “W’y, the 
wind; ’e says ’e’s a-goin’ in consump- 
tion.” This notion that the blower’s 
duty is to fill the bellows out of his 
rare, as 
Tom 


And so they do—sometimes. 


crossing- 


own lungs is by no means 
many an organist could testify. 
Cooke, the clever composer of that once 
popular glee, “strike the lyre,’”’ used to 
make about the 
truth of the following but the 
protestations were quite unnecessary. 
An Irishman had been obtained at a 
pinch to blow an organ. The player 
ready and the signal was given, 


great protestations 


tale, 


was 
but no wind came. 
peated a second time, and again a third 
time, but still without result. The de- 
lay was becoming awkward, the con- 


The signal was re- 
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gregation was getting uneasy; what 
was to be done? Choristers and or- 
ganist now united in shouts of “Blow! 
blow! blow!” Not the slightest zephyr 
stirred within the wind-chest. At 
length the organist hastened to the 
blower’s sanctum. And what a sight 
it was that met his Clinging 
with heels and hands to the long wood- 
en handle of the bellows, there hung 
the Son of Erin, his eyes starting from 
their sockets and his cheeks distended 
for dear 


eyes! 


and crimson, blowing as if 
life into the end of that long wooden 
handle! The anecdote of the ex-sailor 
blower is not so funny, but it is in 
keeping. The old tar, when he went 
to blow, took off his boots and his coat, 
and—if it were every- 
thing else; “for,” said he, in explana- 


warm—nearly 


tion, “I can ’old on better.” 

But these are the amateurs of office. 
Your regular organ-blower knows his 
business, and thinks very highly of it, 
too. Let me quote just one more story 
in point. 
Rogers, the organist of Bangor Cathe- 


Some years ago Dr. Roland 


dral, was dismissed by the Dean and 


Chapter for having given his pro- 
fessional assistance at a Nonconform- 


ist service. Not long afterwards the 
vicar of a town some twenty miles from 
Bangor was informed, at a late hour 
one evening, that a man was at the 
earnestly wishing to 
“Well, Owen, what is 


viearage door 
speak to him. 
it?’ asked the vicar. 

plied the man, “the 
chapel have asked me to blow the or- 
gan for them on Easter Monday, and I 
have come to ask if you would let me 


“Please, sir,” re- 


people at the 


do it.” “Certainly,” was the answer; 
“but why do you think it necessary to 
get permission to do that?” “Because, 
sir,” said Owen, “I was afraid if I went 
without asking your permisison I 
should be like Dr. 
People who have no acquaintance with 
organ-blowers will regard this as show- 


ing an absurdly perverted sense of the 


sacked Rogers.” 
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fitness of things, but it is only another 
instance of how the blower can magni- 
fy his office. 

The thing has never happened in my 
own experience, but I have heard of 
cases in which the bellows of an organ 
gave way under the too-strenuous ex- 
ertions of a brawny blower. Thus, in 
a Dublin church, not many years ago, 
the choir and organist were startled 
one Sunday morning during the sing- 
ing of a ‘hymn by the organ-blower 
~alling out in a hoarse whisper: “Sing 
like divils; the bellows is busted!” In 
another case of the kind the explana- 
tion of the contretemps was left to the 
clergyman, and this was how he man- 
aged it: “Brethren,” he said, “the bel- 
lows has broken and the organist can’t 
play. Let us therefore rise and sing 


‘Praise God from blessings 


whom all 
flow’ *"—the very words, according to 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, with which the 
Baptists of a provincial town opened 
their service the morning after the 
local music hall was burned down! 
To the organist, however, it is far less 
annoying to have a bellows “busted” 
than to have the wind pumped out in 
insufficient quantity, or to have the 
supply suddenly stopped while he is in 
the middle of a piece of musical fire- 
works. Generally speaking, this sort 
of thing is premeditated on the part of 
It is his way of paying 


the blower. 
fancied 


the organist 
It was the custom of an organ- 


out for some 
slight. 
ist friend of mine to hand his blower 
a list of the service music for the day 
—in fact, the bellows-pumper, who had 
a high opinion of his own professional 
assistance, demanded the list as_ his 
right. One Sunday my friend 
from home, and his place was taken 
by a deputy, who failed to give the 
wind-producer his usual list. All 
through the “Te Deum” and the “Bene- 
dictus” the wind came in intermittent 
streams; there would be a_ total 


cessation, and again there would be a 


was 


now 
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This is a kind of practical 

the most Christian 
to the use of “cuss 
after service the 
deputy proceeded to vent his wrath 
upon the pumpist. “Well, sir,’ was 
the reply, “wot was the Service you 
was a-singin’ of?’ He was told it was 
Calkin in C. “Ah! there you h’are,” 
said he. “You see J had no music giv- 
en me, and ’ere was I a-blowin’ Clarke- 
Whitfield in G.” 

This reminds me of the story of the 
Westminster Abbey blower who knew 
to a nicety how many strokes of the 
handle went to the regular organist’s 
playing of the “Hallelujah Chorus.” 
One day a strange organist was at the 
keyboard, and it so happened that he 
too finished off with the “Hallelujah.” 
His tempo was apparently slower than 
that of the regular man. At any rate, 
before he got to the end the wind went 
out, with, of course, a resulting little 
interview between player and pumper. 
“Do you think,” said the latter, 
“that I have blown that ’ere Chorus all 
these years and can’t tell how many 
Not very likely! 


few jerks. 
joke that makes 
organist incline 

words;” and so 


strokes go to ’un?” 
Organ-blowers know the “Hallelujah” 
as well as Patti knows “Home, Sweet 
Home,” or Sims Reeves “Tom Bow- 
ling.” I have met an old hand who al- 
ways casts his coat when his organist 
“Tine, sir,”” was his 
after-greeting on a recent occasion; 
“very fine. This is the _ thirty-first 
Paster Sunday I’ve blowed it.” 

In this case organist and blower have 
long been associated together, and the 
blower swears by his superior. Blowers 
usually do when the superior has 
shown himself generous and 
“The service went very well this morn- 
ing, sir,” the pumper will say to you 
when you are changing your shoes. If 
you are a new-comer it is hardly likely 
that he will feed your vanity by favor- 
able comparison with your predecessor. 
“Ah! ’e could play, ’e could,” he will 


is going to play it. 


genial. 
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assure you, with a meaning emphasis 
on the mangled pronoun. One case I 
have heard of was that of an organist 
who went back for a Sunday to his 
former post and his former blower. 
“Well, John,” said the organist to the 
veteran, “how are things going here?” 
“Werry bad, sir—werry bad,” was the 
reply. “Why, when you worked this 
‘ere horgin it used to be quite a treat 
when the Psalms was on, and you comes 
to one of them there verses about ‘and 
the thunder roared,’ or that one about 
‘and the Lord awakened out orf ’is 
sleep like a giant refreshed with wine,’ 
or that larst Psalm on the larst day of 
the month with ‘let everybody praise 
the Lord’—lor’, didn’t I just ’ave to go 
it then! But now I can just sit down 
easy like, and give a ‘arf stroke now 
and agin; none of your full strokes as 
I used to have to make when you was 
‘ere. There ain’t much pleasure in the 
service now, sir.” 

That blower evidently liked a sweat. 
Therein, I must admit he was singular 
among blowers. They are well repre- 
‘sented by that member of the frater- 
nity who was uttering his last feeble 
words to his minister. “Would you 
mind, sir, asking our organist to play 
the ‘Dead March’ over me?’ ventured 
the sick man. “Of course I will, Chap- 
man,” said the parson. “Thankee, sir; 
but, mind, none of that ’ere tweedle- 
dum Beethoven, you know, sir; only 
Handel's.” The minister said he felt 
sure that the organist would give effect 
to his erstwhile “‘assistant’s” desire. The 
old man lay placidly for a while, and 
then exclaimed with fervor: “There is 
one good thing—I sha’n’t have to blow 
it.’ There is a good deal of humor, 
mostly unconscious, about blowers. The 
wife of a little country church blower 
had died rather suddenly, and the vicar 
went to condole with the bereaved hus- 
“Now tell me how it happened,” 
“Well, sir, she was bad, 
the doctor, four 


’ 


band. 
said the vicar. 
and I went off for 
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miles away, and when I gets there he 
was gone off somewhere else; so 
I turns back, and in coming home 
remembered I had a bottle of medi- 
eine which he guv me last year; 


Longman’s Magazine. 
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so, says I, ‘That will do for the missus;’ 
Then, light- 
ing up his pipe, the old blower added: 
“Wasn't it a good job I didn’t take it 


so she takes it and dies.’ 


myself?” 
J. Cuthbert Hadden. 





THE CHAPERON 


There was to be a grand review of 
the fleet off Spithead, and excursions 
were running from all parts of the 
kingdom. Mrs. Lawson had once gone 
down to the sea on a similar occasion, 
and, having been jammed against a 
pickpocket in the crowd, had lost her 
purse. Since then it had become anu 
indispensable preliminary to sight-see- 
ing expeditions in her family to leave 
all their valuables behind. So they 
were all turning out their pockets. 

Mrs. Lawson aunt-in-law to 
Francesca, and mother of Cis, and had 
a right to insist; and as Mr. Stair was 
her nephew and lawful subject, she 
made him also his worldly 
goods before packing off the three on 
their jaunt to Portsmouth. She was 
very tyrannical in her prudence. 

“And you, Francesca?’ 

Hugh Stair looked across at her, and 
his smile was rueful. He had already 
been deprived of almost all but his 
pipe and a railway ticket. 

“We must submit,” he said. 

Francesca produced her 
two pocket-handkerchiefs. 

The purse was immediately 
eated, but one of the latter was grudg- 
ingly given back: 

“Although I think it’s a positive pam- 
pering of the thieves,” said Mrs. Law- 
son, sternly. “You have your excur- 
sion tickets, and I suppose’”—grudging- 
ly—“you will want a little silver, in 
case you go on a steamer, and for your 


was 


give up 


purse and 


confis- 
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food. Beyond that Who can pick 
your pickets if they are empty?” 

Stair smiled again at Francesca. He 
had just come from Australia, and re- 
garded the British matron, as aggres- 
sively visible in his aunt, with an awe 
that was just then merging in alarm. 
He muttered something and ran down 
the hurriedly the street, 
afraid lest she might take away his 
watch, which, strangely enough, she 
had not yet demanded. After him flut- 
tered Cis, white as a summer cloud in 
the blue sky-drift; but Mrs. 
laid her hand mysteriously on Frances- 
~a’s arm for a minute, drawing her 
back in the deserted hall. 

“Take of Cis,” she said. “I 
don’t want you to hamper them or to 
be a wet blanket in any way; and I 
quite trust her to you, my dear. 


steps into 


Lawson 


care 


Just 
keep her out of mischief.” 

There was a bitter dash in the staid 
smile with which Francesca, too, start- 
ed and caught up the other two walk- 
ing side by side in the sun. ‘They had 
sallied out to enjoy themselves, with 


light hearts and lighter pockets; but 
she was the chaperon. 
- . - + > 7 


It was a long day—a long, hot, and 
weary day; no happier than other days 
set apart for amusement. They had 
gone aboard a steamer with a crowd 
of excursionists like themselves, and 
the skipper, with a solemn promise to 
land them all in time for the excursion 
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train, had carried them out in triumph. 
The first dim appearing 
and the sky was already dark as Fran- 
cesca leaned over the ship’s side among 
its hundred passengers, all alone. ar 
away there was a glimmer of landward 
lights, and the shore was running, a 
line of sparkles, into the The 
ships, still waiting, were all glittering 
in the blackness of the tide. There 
was to be an illumination, and the war- 
ships that had impressed (who was it 
said alarmed?) a foreign personage all 
the day were to dissipate the menace 
Howefer, 


stars were 


sea. 


in a display of fireworks. 
they could not begin till the personage 
had had his dinner. The people ashore 
and afloat in their thousands were all 
They were watching an- 
grily, defrauded 
by each dark minute, for the 
that was to make all the black waters 
But Francesca was 


impatient. 
thinking themselves 
signal 


ray and startling. 
in no hurry. 

Not far away—and yet strangely dis- 
tant—were her young girl-cousin and 
Mr. Stair. She heard them laughing 
softly, as people laugh in a crowd—or 
other—an_ intimate, 

She not to 


alone with each 
smothered laugh. 


hamper them, Mrs. Lawson had said, 


was 


laying a last charge upon her; and so 
she had withdrawn herself a little way, 
leaving them. It was her fate always 
to be the chaperon. 
There were not so 


many years be- 


tween her and Cis; she had dared to 


count them, wondering what had 
thrust her among the elders. Perhaps 


it was because she had had younger 
sisters and had got into the 
ruling them with a staid air 
sumed the age and authority that was 
wanted. She had had to think for them 
all, and it had been a burden. The last of 
she re- 


way of 
that as- 


them was married now—ah! 
membered the motherly way in which 
she used to listen to and advise their 
lovers!—but her post was fixed forever. 


Even strangers appeared to see her in 
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It was laughable—al- 
Only just lately it had 
hurt her strangely. Was she, after all, 
so very staid and ancient? Although 
the light in her eyes, and the red in 
her had always been over- 
looked, she had become dimly aware 
that the beat of her heart was young. 

It was her part to look with a kindly 
tolerance upon Cis and Mr. Stair, and 
the part was familiar. Why, then, had 
she risen up and fled lately at his ap- 


that character. 
most always. 


cheeks 


proach? It was absurd. Francesca 


laughed a little unhappily in the dark. 
She knew the look—the wistfulness and 


the embarrassment appealing to her 


pity—in Mr. Stair. How many young 
men had she heard with a motherly 
earnestness? She had always been 


proud of the trust, a kind and daunt- 
less backer; and why should she sud- 
denly struggle against her fate? Three 
times since they had been visiting in 
that house together had Mr. Stair at- 
tempted to confide in her and enlist her 
reading the 


being 


aid. She was clever in 


she was accustomed to 


Why, then, guessing, had she 


signs; 
trusted. 
run away in a fright? 
“Miss Lawson!” 
Francesca turned, hurriedly. Ah! 
the alarming ring in his tone! With a 
gasp of thankfulness she remembered 
the impatient hundred pressing against 
Their many 
faces gave her the courage to look and 
the 


the ship’s sides with her. 


smile, her own face very dim in 
shadow. 

“Miss Lawson!” he 
had not learnt to call her Francesca: 
was it a tribute to her elderliness and 


said, again—he 


gravity, or to the more distant relation- 
ship?—“why did you hide yourself? I 
could hardly find And Cis is 
quarrelling with me most unfairly be- 


you. 


cause of that great personage’s greed. 
It seems to be my fault that the fire- 
works are not beginning.” 

“What is it? Any slander?” inter- 
rupted Cis, appearing at his elbow. She 
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was in one of her wilful moods, and 
the unaccustomed scene had raised her 
spirits. Francesca could see that she 
had been tormenting him. 

“I was stating a fact,” said Stair; 
and they glanced at each other in play- 
ful challenge. 

“He has been so absurd,” said the 
girl, hooking her arm in Francesca’s, 
and Francesca thought she saw a dark- 
ening in his face. They made a capi- 
tal pair, the man tall and dark, with 
the strong look of one who had had to 
fight his way up in life; and the girl 
pretty and glittering like a star. Per- 
haps he had been trying already to 
make her understand. 

“Tired?” asked Stair. 


“No,” interrupted Cis, answering 
him; “only solemn.” 
But he did not take his eyes away 


from Francesca, waiting for her own 
answer. She had to give it gaily. 
“It’s the 
“You are two gay young people with- 
out a care; but I am the chaperon.” 
She saw his eyes rest on hers almost 


responsibility,” she said. 


reproachfully as she attempted the lit- 
tle joke that was earnest; and then the 
signal was flashed along the ships, and 
the night was made wonderful with 
display. 

The crowd on the ship’s deck surged 
and struggled like the waves’ under- 
neath, gazing distractedly at the sud- 
den brilliance. Delay, impatience, all 
were forgotten in the spectacle grant- 
ed to them at last. Cis leant against 
the boat’s rail, exclaiming; and Mr. 
Stair, behind her, was watchful of her 
rash movements. He had made room 
for Francesca also against the rail, and 
she was gazing stupidly at the sight 
with eyes that were dazzled. He was 
so near her—so very near; if she, the 
third person, could only slip past him 
and leave the two! For a crowd is no- 
body after all. 

“It’s over. Oh dear, it’s over!” 


Cis’s cry had its tragic note. She 
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lifted her face lamentably to Mr. Stair, 
and sighed that it could not begin 
again; and then she shook Francesca, 
and asked her to waken up. Had she 
failed to see this and that, with her 
Had she let the 
last wide scatter of and 
die like vain things, and little stars? 
“I—I saw it all,” said Francesca. 
And then there was the rush ashore. 
The boats hurried towards 
the pier, ruffling the black waters, to 
which darkness and its hush were re- 
turning. They were all belated, even 
the lucky first, and the last train be- 


eyes on the water? 


rockets rise 


excursion 


came a nightmare. 

“Captain, faithfully 
that we should catch the train!” called 
a nervous excursionist, peering up at 


you promised 


the figure on the bridge. He was voic- 


ing the fears of half the hundred pas- 


sengers who had been beguiled on 
board. It was an old tub, and they 
might well feel anxious as she turned 


and kicked slowly towards the land. 

The skipper leaned over the rail and 

smiled. 
“Oaptain, you undertook it” (there 

was a distant whisile); “you swore we 

should be in in time!’ 

It was painfully apparent that 


skipper ranked all that among the ex- 


the 


cusable wiles of his trade. 

“So I did,” he said, carelessly. 
I did.” 

There was a general thrill of panic. 
Why had they embarked on that faith- 
less boat? Why had they not trusted 
themselves to Cook? To their minds 
this little less than a 
pirate. 

“Shall we do it?” asked the passen- 


“So 


skipper was 


gers nervously, as the black distance 


grew slowly narrower, and_ they 
plunged on in the wake of faster boats. 
The skipper looked down at them all 
grimly. He had their fares. 

“I can’t say, I’m sure,” he said. 
gathered 


Terrified matrons round 


him, shrieking and reproaching, while 
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the other passengers gazed desperately 
ashore. 

Boat after boat slid their dark sides 
along the pier, and the human river 
streamed up between the lanterns. 
They watched the lucky travellers 
landing, while still distant, and saw 
that they were hurrying—even they. 

Stair felt for his watch—the watch 
he had rescued from Mrs. Lawson; but 
it was not there, and Cis saw his at- 
tempt with a quick burst of laughter. 
It was the third time he had done so, 
mechanically; the third time she had 
explained that Mrs. Lawson had taken 
it while he was looking at Francesca. 

“It must be past midnight now,” he 
said, after a pause, “and our boat will 
be the last. We shall have to run for 
it, I’m afraid.” 

Panic had spread among the 
passengers, and they made ready for 
a rush at the sound of the chains grind- 
None were will- 


other 


ing against the pier. 
ing to be stranded in a strange place 
where the inns were full. 

“You had better take my arm,” said 
Stair, turning to Francesca. Cis had 
already slipped her arm frankly into 
his at fhe other side. But the chaperon 
drew back quickly. 

There was a chorus of shouting from 
the pier, warning, and jeers, and all the 
cries of a tired and excited crowd. In 
the midst of the hubbub they landed. 

“Train’s starting! Hurry up there!’ 

“That old villain of a skipper!” 

“Run!” 

The exclamations were flung from 
lip to lip as the travellers dashed fran- 
tically along the pier. From the rail- 
way there came a threatening whistle. 

“Hurrah!” cried Cis, her eyes danc- 
ing as the tide of travellers shouldered 
past, fighting their way in desperation. 
It was the kind of adventure she dear- 
ly liked. 

“Now, Madame Chaperon, clear the 
Can you run, either of you?’ 
said Francesea, hurrying 


, 


way! 
“Hush! 
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after her, but the girl was irrepressi- 
ble. She flung a mirthful glance be- 
hind her, and began to run with the 
rest. Francesca never knew how they 
all rushed up the ill-lit street, with 
black figures everywhere making a 
living darkness. It was like a regiment 
in flight. She only saw the provoking 
shadow of Cis ahead, and felt that 
Stair had caught her hand, and they 
were racing after the girl together. She 
could run fast, at least! 

Then there was a rush into the sta- 
tion, and a noise of shouting; a glimpse 
of Cis flinging herself rashly forward, 
with a laugh excited and full of 
triumpph, waving her band out of the 
midst of strangers, and then disappear- 
ing into the dark. 

Francesca was out of breath with 
running; she could only stare at the 
deserted rails. 

“Awfully risky for her to jump into 
the train like that.” 

Her companion’s voice startled her 
into a sudden, horrified realization that 
they were left behind. Already the 
station was almost empty. 

“Oh, what will she do?” she cried. 

“What shall we do, rather?’ said Mr. 
Stair. “Cis will only have to run up 
half a street from the station and ham- 
mer at the door till they let her in; 
while we—” 

“But there’s 
Francesca, terrified. 
another train.” 

“I’m afraid not,” said Stair. 

He seized the weary porter blinking 
at them unkindly, and shook an an- 
And then he came 


” 


another train cried 
“There must be 


swer out of him. 
back to Francesca. 

“There is no train till six in the 
morning,” he said, “and’—he looked 
ruefully at her, trying to laugh, and 
failing—‘and—we haven’t got any 
money.” 

That was Mrs. Lawson’s prudence! 
They turned out their pockets under 
the last flaring lantern (with the porter 
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waiting to put out the lights), and 
Francesca had  twopence-halfpenny. 
Stair had not even his watch to pawn. 

“If Jill! had only been here,” he said, 
with a bothered whistle—Jill was his 
married sister whose home was in the 
town, but who, unluckily, was absent 
“we could have gone there. But she’s 
goodness knows where, and the house 
shut up.” 

“Perhaps they will let us stay in the 
station,” said Francesca; but as she 
said it the light died suddenly in the 
ladies’ waiting-room, and there was an 
ominous sound of locking. The porter 
signified that they could not be allowed 
to remain; he was waiting to shut them 
out. They gazed at each other, both 
aghast. 

o* om + 7 * * 

“I’m afraid they won't trust us in 
these strange hotels,” said Stair, as 
they left the station, coming out into 
the dark and deserted street, with its 
lamps glimmering far apart. 

Francesca felt her cheeks burning in 
the darkness. What would they say? 
He and she left behind—alone in this 
strange place--almost without a penny! 
It was awful. Then she seemed to 
hear Mrs. Lawson cry, “If it had been 
Cis!” in a burst of relief that it was 
only the chaperon. Oh, they would all 
think of her with less alarm, and ejacu- 
late that it might have been much 
more dreadful. Francesca, the staid 
and ancient! It was lucky that it was 
she. 

The red had died in her cheeks; but 
its fading was curiously arrested by a 
contradictory dash of anger. Alas! she 
had ranked with the elders in sober- 
ness all her life. 

“They can’t take us in,” said Stair. 

She had stood thinking, unconscious, 
therefore hardly embarrassed, in the 
still brilliant entrance of an _ hotel, 
while he argued with the people. They 
had no room, not a bed, not a corner. 
Perhaps luck might be with the travel- 
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lers farther on. But at the next place 
they were so doubtfully regarded— 
strangers with no luggage and with no 
money—that Stair broke off half way 
in his explanations and hurried Fran- 
cesca away from the insulting eyes. 
They turned their faces towards the 
darkness and trudged on a little while. 
The streets were becoming oppressively 
silent. 

“What shall I do?” Stair said, hoarse- 
ly. He was willing to face any rebuff 
himself; but then she had to face them 
with him. Francesca heard the trouble 
in his voice, and immediately her own 
weariness and fear were driven away 
by a reckless spirit. 

“I—I—I don’t mind,” she said. “I 
hardly ever had an adventure! We 
must just tramp about till the morn- 
ing. But are you hungry?” 

“Are you?” he asked. The pluck in 
her tone reassured him. Francesca felt 
in her pocket, bringing out the two- 
pence-halfpenny that was all their 
riches. 

“It will buy half a loaf,” she said. 

A faint smell of new bread had as- 
sailed them, strangely comforting and 
familiar; they had stumbled into the 
neighborhood of a bakehouse, and the 
men (overtaking the extra pressure by 
labor at unearthly hours) were bringing 
the first batch out of the oven. Stair 
managed to make his way in among 
the ghostly, white-dusted figures, as- 
suring them that he was not an appa- 
rition; and then he and Francesca had 
a loaf to divide between them. It was 
hot and crumbly, the crust breaking in 
their fingers. Stair had given Frances- 
ea the larger half, and she peered at 
him to find out if it had been parted 
fairly; amusement was uppermost in 
their eyes just then. 

“Why did you keep such a little 
share?” 

“I’m not hungry.” 

“Neither am I.” 

They withstood each other defiantly, 
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both untruthful, and then made peace 
over the last crust, sharing it. Then 
they started afresh on their wander- 
ings. All the hotels were full to the 
brim—or that was made the excuse to 
the penniless travellers. Stair turned 
from the last, hoarse with excited ar- 
guing and explanation, and Francesca 
could not bear the lamentable look in 
his face as he pushed the hair back 
from his forehead weariedly, with a 
despairing laugh. 

“Is the workhouse shut?” she asked, 
attempting a joke. He did not ap- 
pear to hear it. 

“It’s awful,” he said. “ 
That you should -be walking all night 
like this!’ 

He caught her arm in his in an invol- 
indignant support, 
She was tired, 


700d heavens! 


untary gesture of 
and again they started. 
and her feet were aching, and yet she 
felt strangely young. 

They passed up a narrow street, and 
the lights were dying in all the houses. 
Above them the stars were few in an 
inky sky, and the way was dark. It 
was as if they were shut out from all 
the live world together, walking on 
and on in a weird pilgrimage, side by 
side; as if there were not another soul 
in the darkness but he and she. And 
to Francesca there was a strange hap- 
piness in it all. 

She could not hear the shocked mur- 
murs of Mrs. Lawson; she could not 
the the voices that 
would exclaim, or even the _ bitter 
amusement in their relief that it was 
only Francesea after all! All that be- 
longed to the daylight and to the mor- 
row: to-night she was reckless and did 


imagine faces, 


not care. 

It was just a dream that she was liv- 
ing, and she must waken; they could 
not always be wandering side by side; 
she could not always look up and dis- 
tinguish the strong face, with its kind, 
troubled eyes fixed ahead. She could 
not always feel her arm lie ‘v his, and 
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lean a little if very weary. It was 
just a dream in the darkness; she 
would think of it in the daylight and 
smile sadly all her life. With a start 
she became aware of a silence in which 
She could almost hear her heart beat 
treacherously and fast. In a hurry she 
tried to break it. 

“You—might—smoke?’ she said. 

He started also and smiled. He had 


refused before, but perhaps he was 
now discouraged; and nothing cheers 


a man like his pipe. 

“You don’t mind?” he asked, anxious- 
ly. 
“Why,” said Francesca, “it is the 
right thing, I think, for us—tramps; 
and I should like it.” 

She dipped in his pocket audaciously, 
thrusting the pipe into his hands, and 
in another pocket he discovered a last 
match lurking. He paused in a door- 
way to strike it, bending with his hand 


hollowed round the pipe and _ the 
match’s flicker; it was the last and 
precious. Irancesca walked a little 


way on alone. 

It was then that she, the only visible 
figure in the deserted street, saw an- 
other reel round the corner, a threaten- 
ing shadow with mad, wild eyes. It 
made for her with a sudden cursing, 
mistaking her for a victim it was pur- 
suing, or perhaps only with a brute’s 
drunken fury. A curious willingness 
to die followed her cry in the sudden- 
ness of her fear; she saw the wild arm 
lifted—and then—then heard a 
blow that had fallen, and there was a 
heap at her feet. 

“Francesca!” 

Stair had never uttered that name be- 


she 


fore. 

He was shaking with anger; his arm 
was round her, and that heap was ly- 
ing, as it had been hurled, in the road. 
Francesea had shut her eyes; she could 
hardly stand, and she had to lean 
against him. Through the humming 
in her ears she heard him talking 
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strangely. must be 
mad! 


“My darling—my darling! 


Oh, surely she 


It’s all 


right. Don’t be afraid! Nothing shall 
hurt you. Don’t be afraid, my dar- 
ling!” 

Francesca looked up and saw his 


face above her, white and earnest. It 
was all she saw, just a vision in the 
little street of dark houses shutting in 
alter and 

look all 


Then she saw it 
Was her 


the sky. 

grow 

afraid? 
“Forgive me,” 


remorseful. 
he said. “I did not 
mean—Oh! I know it was cowardly to 
betray it—now; and till that villain— 
3ut it has been hard not to speak all 
this time, and I was off my guard.” He 
had withdrawn his arm and was stand- 
ing before her respectfully, a little dis- 
tant. 

“It’s no good,” he was saying. “I 
know it. I’ve tried to find out if there 
was any chance; but you never would 


let me ask you. I saw that you 
guessed, and I knew it was just your 
pity.” 


And she had thought— 
They stood facing each other in the 


starlight, the drunken man _ hoarsely 
murmuring, all his wit bidding him 


lie where he had fallen, hearing noth- 
ing nor understanding. 

said Stair, and his 
“You will for- 
give me and forget it? It’s all I 
You will not remem- 


“T never meant—” 
voice was not steady. 
ask 
now, Francesca. 
ber me as a coward who betrayed him- 
self when he knew that you had to lis- 
ten—that you could run away— 
that you could not get rid of him if 


not 


you wanted?” 

There is a light that can transfigure 
the strangest and darkest street; it lit 
Francesca’s after many days’ 
haunting pain until they were like the 
stars; and then it lit all that was dark 
for Stair. 

“I will neither forget nor forgive it,” 
she said, her voice, like the night wind, 


eyes 
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uncertain; “as—as I cannot get rid of 
you—if—I—wanted.” 

After that they did not know where 
they were wandering; but they did not 
believe it the 
though right and left walls were rising, 
and lightless, and all 


was in darkness, al- 
houses weird 
asleep. 

At last they came to a sudden corner. 
Stair glanced up with a rueful laugh. 

“That is Jill’s house behind,” he said. 
“All shut up and she away!” 

“It is unlucky,” 
“but’—her hand was 


said Francesca; 
and 


“if she had been 


fast in his, 


he clasped it tighter- 


there 

“We should have missed that,” said 
Stair. “We should have gone there 
straight, and said ‘How lucky!’—and 


lost each other.” 

And then he looked at her anxiously; 
she must be very weary, trudging by 
his side with a face patiently brave and 
tender; she could not walk thus for- 
ever. 

“We'll turn back to that last hotel,” 
he said, “and I'll murder them if they 
won't take you in!” 

They had turned the 


there was Jill’s house, with all the win- 


corner, and 
dows lit. 

Almost breathless, they stared at the 
astounding sight, until they gathered 
that it was a real illumination, and not 
The dark 
almost gay in the surrounding black- 


a& magic prank. house was 
ness, and looked anything but deserted. 
“Hurrah!” Stair, starting 
forward and knocking wildly. 
They were let in by one of Jill’s Lon- 
found 


shouted 


don servants, and themselves 
immediately in the middle of lights and 
faces and exclamations. Jill had made 
up her mind, at the very last, to come 
down to the review; had sent down the 
servants that very morning, and had 
just arrived on shore with a supper- 
party to entertain in the half-disman- 
tled house. 
wanderers with her large figure for a 


Jumping up, she hid the 
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minute. Her kind, motherly face was other, eyeing them narrowly, with pity 
all astonishment. and amusement. Francesca was not 
“My dear Hugh! Or is it a pair of wan, although she must be worn out 
ghosts?’ with the adventure; there was a red 
“We missed the train,’ said Stair, color in her cheek and a strange flicker 
hurriedly; “and we hadn’t a penny. in hereyes. If she could not read that, 
The hotels were full, and would not _ the sister had only to glance at Stair. 


trust us. You might have wired to me “You poor child!” she said, kissing 
that you were here. And, Jill, you'll her suddenly; and then Francesca 
take care of her?” knew that she was young at last. 

Jill had glanced from one to the R. Ramsay. 


Chambers’s Journal. 








CORRYMEELA. 


Over here in England I’m helpin’ wi’ the hay, 

An’ I wisht I was in Ireland the livelong day; 
Weary on the English hay, an’ sorra take the wheat! 
Och! Corrymeela an’ the blue sky over it. 


There's a deep dumb river flowin’ by beyont the heavy trees, 
This livin’ air is moithered wi’ the bummin’ o’ the bees; 

I wisht I'd hear the Claddagh burn go runnin’ through the heat 
Past Corrymeela, wi’ the blue sky over it. 


The people that’s in England is richer nor the Jews, 

There’s not the smallest young gossoon but thravels in his 
shoes! 

I'd give the pipe between me teeth to see a barefut child, 

Och! Carrymeela an’ the low south wind. 





Here’s hands so full o’ money an’ hearts so full o’ care, 

By the luck o’ love! I'd still go light for all I did go bare. 

“God save ye, colleen dhas,” I said; the girl she thought me 
wild. 

Far Corrymeela, an’ the low south wind. 


D’ye mind me now, the song at night is mortal hard to raise, 
The girls are heavy goin’ here, the boys are ill to plase; 

When ones’t I’m out this workin’ hive, ’tis I’ll be back again— 
Ay, Corrymeela, in the same soft rain. 


The puff o’ smoke from one ould roof before an English town! 
For a shaugh wid Andy Feelan here I'd give a silver crown, 
For a curl o’ hair like Mollie’s ye’ll ask the like in vain, 
Sweet Corrymeela, an’ the same soft rain. 

Moira O'Neill. 


From “Songs of the Glens of Antrim.” 
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THE NATURALISTIC NOVEL 


IN FRANCE. 


III. 


There is not room in these short ar- 
ticles to show in a detailed history of 
the novel since Flaubert how the the- 
ories which build up fiction out of 
what in real life is found uninteresting 
or repudsive, account in the last resort 
for M. Zola’s filth; how these theories 
also, which excuse looseness of com- 
position, are responsible for the dislo- 
cated and undigested novels of the Gon- 
court brothers and M. J. Claretie, or, 
again, ‘how they not only made litera- 
ture stern and chilly, but shed over it 
a dismal gloom of pessimism. Besides, 
it suffices that, considered as a whole 
and from a distance, the work of the 
late school gives the impression of a 
plant grown thin and crippled, which 
yet, one feels, might have bloomed out 
had not its roots been squeezed and 
nipped. This alone implies the con- 
demnation of naturalistic principles; 
and though some novels may be re- 
garded as having ripened out into some- 
thing very near genuine works of art, 
these exceptions, even such exceptions 
as “Madame Bovary” and the _ short 
tales of Maupassant, are not enough to 
redeem the general defects or alter the 
verdict given by most critics, and coun- 
tenanced by the conversion of the au- 
thors themselves. 

But not only was the uncompromis- 
ing doctrine of the naturalists disas- 
trous in its consequences, it was also 
intolerable; and nothing is more edify- 
ing than to watch the novelists strug- 
gling in the fetters they had accepted 
and having recourse to artifices to dis- 
guise the awkwardness of their pos- 
ture, or even shaking off those fetters 
entirely. 

The great difficulty they had to face 


was to make attractive a matter obvi- 
ously ungrateful and barren; as there 
was little hope that they should over- 
come the obstacle, they preferred to 
turn it. <A favorite expedient with 
them was to place the scene of their 
novel in places and surroundings little 
known to the public at large. The peo- 
ple described commonplace 
enough, their particularly 
striking, but they were shown to us in 
the green-rooms of theatres, in vestries, 


were 


stories not 


in hospitals, in mines, etec., and, as we 
are generally eager to hear something 
of these places which we seldom have 
a chance to visit, of 
frequent them and whom we seldom 
meet, we read on without noticing that 
it was the background, not the subject 
itself, we found interesting. Some nov- 
elists also speculated in the same way 


the people who 


on the pleasure we take in being car- 
ried back into the midst of long-dead 
civilizations, and erudition being an ex- 
cuse for these excursions out of the ac- 
tual, they told us the stories of ancient 
Greeks and Carthaginians, or of men 
that lived in the middle ages. Others, 
on the contrary, wrote on subjects of 
actuality, and turned into novels the 
scandal or the faits divers that had 
been the talk of everybody. In short, 
no device was left untried which could 
help in offering something new to the 
reader and rousing his curiosity. All 
this, of course, was done with the most 
scrupulous accuracy; but how much 
the novel thus specialized and localized 
lost of the universality of meaning 
necessary to all durable works of art, 
can easily be guessed; nor is it neces- 
sary to point out how much the novel- 
ists must have been impeded to resort 
to such contrivances. 

Something of the same tendency to 
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take the reader by his curiosity is to be 
found in the very form of the novel. 
The naturalists made it a point to write 
well; this ambition they had in com- 
mon with all conscientious artists, but 
failed, or rather did not choose, to attain 
simple perfection. Their style general- 
ly strikes one as excessive and showy; 
it is crisp and metallic, or brutal, or, as 
with the Goncourts, wilfully surprising 
and acrobatic; there is always some- 
thing in it which dazzles or amazes us. 
It would be a serious fault if these 
embroideries of style hid under their 
tinsel rare and precious stuffs, but it 
serves the naturalistic novel marvel- 
lously well in fact that it 
rather looks like an habileté, and that 


well, so 
one is tempted to see in it another 
proof of the pains taken by the authors 
to come out of a bad case successfully. 

The naturalists, however, could not 
always curb their aspirations to the 
exigencies of their doctrine. The re- 
strictions imposed were too many, and 
some of them too despotic; whatever 
with 


skill was displayed in working 


heavy shackles on, there came times 
when those shackles had to give way, 
when the broke 
through the impeding net of principles. 
novels 


creative impulse 
Select among the uaturalistic 
those which are really deserving of 
note, and see whether the author has 
entirely submitted to his theories. Even 
the 


“Madame ” the pride of 
school, will not be found 
that sense. One feels in it a breath of 
contempt for the vulgar which reveals 
the the 
that Flaubert was. True it is that this 
very breath of contempt elevates the 
life; that, 


sovary, 
perfect in 


bourgeois-hater 


presence of 


whole work, and gives it 


were it absent, “Madame Bovary” 
would be little better than a corpse 
from which the soul has_ fled; but, 


however, theorctically it had no right to 
be there, and Flaubert has sinned 
against the naturalistic 
The same might be said of many—of 


impartiality. 


Daudet, for instance—whose novels 
are crowded with emotion; in spite of 
all theories the author, when really 
affected, cannot but let some of his per- 
sonality creep into his book. 

It is as difficult for him to restrict 
his part to a mere copy of nature. For 
the novelist and the artist in general, 
reproduction always implies idealiza- 
tion. A selection is necessary through 
which the characteristic features alone 
shall be retained. Thus the truth of 
Maupassant is something like a quin- 
tessence of reality, stronger and more 
substantial than the But this 
kind of idealization, a strict minimum 
necessary for artistic production, was 
the maximum tolerated by the natur- 
alists; and if Maupassant, thanks to 
exceptional gifts and to his ten years’ 
training under Flaubert, could remain 
within the imposed limits, most of the 
others were carried beyond them. Even 
the Goncourts, the staunchest 
partizans of naturalism, were unable 
to check the flight of their fancy; their 
novels are quite romantic in plot, and 
not only unreal, but improbable. And 
Zola himself, the apostle of scientific 


real, 


two of 


exactness, who had no epithets strong 
enough to revile the “dreams” and the 
“lies” of Hugo’s school,—Zola is an al- 
alle- 


, 


legorist. “T/Assommoir” is the 
gory of drink, “Nana” of prostitution, 
*“Pot-bouille” of social hypocrisy. “Le 
Ventre de Paris,” “I’Q2uvre,” “La Béte 
Humaine’ and his 
later works, his “Lourdes” and “Fé- 
condité,”’ what are they if not allego- 
Zola does not see the world as 


” 


’ 


are all allegories; 


, 


ries? 
it is, or at least he describes it as 
though he were always looking through 
a magnifying-glass, which would not 
only make things bigger, but simplify 
them also. To talk of his accuracy of 
observation is to mistake him entirely: 
he is essentially a visionary. His very 
conception of the “Rougon-Macquart” 
series is arbitrary to the last degree; 


and his favorite process of grouping 
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the elements of his intrigues round an 
object—public-house, mansion, market, 
and the like—which becomes a living 
emblem or symbol, is the process of a 
poet. It is this tendency of his to de- 
form and exaggerate everything that 
helped him to deceive his admirers, and 
led them to believe he was powerful; 
and if there be any merits in his work 
it is to his poetical gift we owe them, 
rather than to the theories he meant to 
illustrate. What is here said of Zola 
applies to almost all the naturalists— 
they are generally at their best when 
they get rid of the vexatious bonds of 
their doctrine, or, to put it in other 
words, when the artist disentangles 
himself from the theorician. 

The novelists themselves could 
but become aware of it; so they gradu- 
ally came to relax their observance of 
the naturalistic discipline, and finally 
deserted altogether. Much is, perhaps, 
due in this to M. Zola, mani- 
festo, “Le Roman Expérimental,” must 
have contributed largely towards has- 
tening the movement of rebellion. “Le 
Roman Expérimental” was meant by 
its author to demonstrate that scientific 
certitude can be attained in the novel 
if scientific methods of experiment are 


not 


whose 


The Speaker. 
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applied to it. Only M. Zola, who, of all 
men, was least qualified for such a 
demonstration, did not understand the 
rules set by Claude Bernard, to whose 
undisputed authority he untiringly re- 
ferred, or, at least, he did not realize 
that experiments, as described by the 
famous physicist, cannot be tried on 
society whose conditions of existence 
are not to be modified at will. And if 
his work proved anything, it was that 
absolute certainty is impossible in the 
matter of social and moral investiga- 
tions, and, therefore, that literary nat- 
uralism, as a branch of science, is a 
dream. With few exceptions, 
this is now universally admitted by 
writers and readers alike; and the once 
all-ruling and uncontested principles 
of the realistic school have been rele- 
gated to the shelves where those of the 
all the 
growing dusty. 


very 


romanticists and of by-gone 
schools already 


Only a greater care for truth and a 


are 


striving after precision have been re- 
tained to comply with the definition of 
art given by M. Zola, happier in this 
one sentence than in all his foggy criti- 
cisms about scientific novels, “L’art 
c'est la nature vue a 


pérament.” 


travers un tem- 


Chas. R. Lepetit. 


THE SEA. 


The loneliness of the sea is in my heart, 
And the wind is not more lonely than this gray mind. 
1 have thought far thoughts, I have loved, I have loved, and I 


find 


Love gone, thought weary, and I, alas, left behind. 


The loneliness of my heart is in the sea, 

And my heart is not more lonely than this gray wind 

Who shall stay the feet of the sea, or bind 

The wings of the wind? only the feet of mankind 

Frow old in the place of their sorrow, and bitter is the heart 
That may not wander as the wind or return as the sea. 


The Saturday Review. 


Arthur Symons. 
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Sidney Lanier. 


SIDNEY LANIER. 


A friend asked me the other day 
where a certain quotation in one of my 
articles came from. This was the quo- 
tation: 


As the marsh-hen secretly builds on 
the watery sod, 

Behold I will build me a nest on the 
greatness of God: 

I will fly in the greatness of God as 
the marsh-hen flies 

In the freedom that fills all the space 
*twixt the marsh and the skies: 

By so many roots as the marsh-grass 
sends in the sod 

I will heartily lay me a-hold on the 
greatness of God: 

Oh, like to the greatness of God is the 
greatness within 

The range of the marshes, the liberal 
marshes of Glynn. 


It made me proud and happy thus to 
have an opportunity of introducing an- 
other reader to the poetry of Sidney 
Lanier. Seven years ago Messrs. Gay 
& Bird published an edition of his 
poems in this country, yet he remains 
Virtually unknown—and hundreds of 
poetry lovers are the poorer for it. I 
had been fortunate enough to know 
him two or three years before, through 
an article by Mr. Stedman in an Amer- 
ican magazine. Some of the extracts 
then made had never forsaken my 
memory. With the publication of 
Messrs. Gay & Bird’s edition I took 
the opportunity of knowing the whole 
poems; and two of my friends, not in- 
glorious as poets themselves, will, I 
know, recall a night of poetical de- 
bauch—I mean a debauch of poetry!— 
in which I passed on my new-found 
treasure to them. They thought him 
no less wonderful than I did; and his 
strenuous, romantic, pitiful history 
moved them as it moved me. For Lan- 
ier fought a battle with death (tech- 
nically, consumption) to which Keats’s 


classic consumption was child’s play. 
It is so easy to fight anything, even 
consumption, if you have nothing else 
to do; but if you have a home to keep 
going as well, and only a pen to keep 
it going with—well, you look upon John 
Keats as one of the sybarites of immor- 
tality. Fortunately, Lanier had a flute, 
too, and thereby hangs much of his his- 
tory, as well as the explanation of his 
temperament and gift. Lanier was 
one of the few poets who have loved 
music as well as, if not more than, po- 
etry; and the music in him had an in- 
teresting ancestry: it came all the way 
from one Jerome Lanier, a Huguenot 
refugee, a musical composer, at the 
court of Queen Elizabeth, and it was 
successively transmitted by Jerome’s 
son Nicholas—who was “in high favor” 
as a musician with both James I and 
Charles I—and Nicholas’s son Nicholas, 
apparently no less favored by Charles 
Il. “A portrait of the elder Nicholas 
Lanier, by his friend Van Dyck,” I 
read in Mr. W. Hayes Ward’s memo- 
rial introduction to Lanier’s poems, 
“was sold with other pictures belong- 
ing to Charles I, after his execution.” 
Thus, Lanier’s flute originally came from 
that enchanted period of English music 
when Campion was making his “Books 
of Airs.” There can be few more ro- 
mantic instances of the transmission 
of taste and faculty than this reincar- 
nation of Stuart music in a boy born 
at Macon in Georgia February 3, 1842. 
As a child he learned to play, “without 
instruction,” on every available instru- 
ment—‘“‘flute, organ, piano, violin, gui- 
tar, and banjo, especially devoting him- 
self to the flute in deference to his 
father, who feared for him the power- 
ful fascination of the violin.” In fact, 
his relatives generally were more 
alarmed than happy about his music, 
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as a man’s relatives—very naturally— 
are at the appearance in him of a seri- 
ous passion for any art. Besides, music 
used to induce in the young Lanier 
states of trance ecstasy which left him 
shaken and exhausted. That ecstasy, 
so feared by his friends, is, we shall 
see, the very quality of highest value 
in his poetry. But that all this artistic 
sensibility meant no lack of manly 
fibre the war between North and South 
was soon to prove. At the age of nine- 
teen he was drafted—not forgetting his 
flute—into the Second Bat- 
talion of the Confederate Army, and 
with that army he was to remain, see- 
ing much active service, and no little 
distinguishing himself for four years. 
Among other things he was a_ block- 
ade-runner. His blockade-running re- 
sulted in five months’ imprisonment in 
Point Look-Out, from which he was re- 
leased in February, 1865, to do a long 
tramp home to Georgia. It was the 
strain of this that gave his apparently 
hereditary consumption its opportu- 
nity; and henceforth, till his death at 
the age of thirty-nine, his life was to 
be a long fight with death—a fight car- 
ried on with a heroism which, in one or 
two instances, seems almost excessive, 
and from which, it almost seems, he 
might have been spared by friends who 
helped him now and then so much, 
that it seems as though they should 
have helped him more. He gained his 
livelihood during this time partly by 
writing and lecturing, and partly by his 
flute. He was “the first flute” in the 
Peabody Concerts at Baltimore, and 
his director has written of him as 
something like a great performer. Only 
nine months before his death we read 
that “when too feeble to raise his food 
to his mouth, with a fever temperature 
of 104 degrees,” he pencilled his finest 
poem, called “Sunrise.” Such, indeed, 
is what Mr. William Watson calls “the 
imperative breath of song.” 


Georgia 
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All this, then, and how much more, 
lay behind the quotation which took 
my friend’s fancy. That quotation is 
from an all too-curtailed series of 
“Hymns of the Marshes,” which Lan- 
ier had intended to make one big, am- 
bitious poem. There are four “hymns” 
in all, but only two are of real import- 
ance, namely, “Sunrise” and _ the 
“Marshes of Glynn.” In fact, had he 
written all his other poems, and missed 
writing these (striking, suggestive, and 
fine-lined as those other poems often 
are), he could hardly have been said to 
succeed in his high poetic ambition—as 
by these two poems I think he must be 
allowed to succeed. In the other poems 
you see many of the qualities, perhaps 
all the qualities, which strike you in the 
“Hymns’’—the impassioned observation 
of nature, the Donne-like “‘metaphysi- 
cal” fancy, the religious and somewhat 
mystic elevation of feeling, expressed 
often in terms of a deep imaginative 
understanding of modern scientific con- 
ceptions; in fact, you find all save the 
important quality of that ecstasy which 
in the “Hymns” fuses all into 
splendid flame of adoration upon the 
altar of the visible universe. The ec- 
stasy of modern man as he stands and 
beholds the sunrise or the coming of the 
elemental 


one 


stars, or any such superb, 
glory, has, perhaps, never been so keen- 
ly translated into verse. Those who 
heard Lanier play remarked upon “the 
strange violin effects which he con- 
quered from the flute.” Is it fanciful 
to feel that in these long, sweeping, and 
heart-breakiagly sensitive lines, Lanier 
equally cheated his father, who, we 
have seen, “feared for him the fascina- 
tion of the violin?’ I shall need a long 
quotation, and even that may, properly, 
be inadequate to illustrate what I 
mean. Lanier is often exquisite and 
lovingly learned in detail; but his verse 
is large in movement and needs 
room. 
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The tide’s at full: the marsh with 
flooded streams 

Glimmers, a limpid labyrinth of 


dreams. 
Each winding creek in grave entrance- 


ment lies 
A rhapsody of morning-stars. The 
skies 


Shine scant with one forked galaxy,— 
The marsh brags ten: looped on his 
breast they lie. 


Oh, what if a sound should be made! 

Oh, what if a bound should be laid 

To this bow-and-string tension of 
beauty and silence a-spring,— 

To the bend of beauty the bow, or the 
hold of silence the string! 

I fear me, I fear me yon dome of dia- 
phanous gleam 

Will break as a bubble o’er-blown in a 
dream,— 

Yon dome of too-tenuous 
space and of night, 


tissues of 


Over-weighted with stars, over- 
freighted with light, 
Over-sated with beauty and _ silence, 


will seem 

But a bubble that broke in a dream, 

If a bound of degree to this grace be 
laid, 

Or a sound or a 


motion made. 


But no: it is made: list! somewhere,— 
mystery, where? 
In the leaves? in the air? 
In my heart? is a motion made: 
*Tis a motion of dawn, like a flicker of 
shade on shade. 

In the leaves ‘tis palpable: 
titudinous stirring 
Upwards through the woods; the lit- 

tle ones, softly conferring, 
Have settled my lord’s to be 
for so; they are still; 
But the air and my heart 
earth are a-thrill,— 
And look where the wild duck 
round the bend of the river,— 
And look where a_ passionate 
shiver 


low mul- 
looked 
the 


and 


sails 


Expectant is bending the blades 
Of the marsh-grass in serial shim- 
mers and shades,— 
And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast 
fleeting, 


Are beating 
The dark overhead as my heart beats, 
—and steady and free 


Sidney Lanier. 


Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to 
sea— 
(Run home, little streams, 
With your lapfuls of stars and 
dreams),— 
And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 


For list, down the inshore curve of the 
creek 
How merrily flutters the sail,— 


And lo! in the East! Will the East 
unveil? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath 
confessed 

A flush: ‘tis alive: ‘tis dead, ere the 


West 
Was aware of it: nay, 
*tis unwithdrawn: 
Have a care, sweet 
Dawn. 


‘tis abiding, 


Heaven! ‘Tis 


’ 


I think this bears out what I have 
said—more than I have said. Any one 
find little literary 
do that. But if 


deserves! 


who pleases may 
faults. Even I could 
only I could praise it as_ it 
Those who should imagine that Lanier 
wrote in this apparently “loose” Atlan- 
tic-roller metre from metrical ignorance 
are, of course, very much mistaken. On 
learned 


the contrary, he was a very 


metrist, as those who have grappled 
with his book on “The Science of Eng- 
will know. In that book 


out 


lish Verse” 
the 


once more as theory, his contention be- 


inherited music in him came 
ing that metrical law must be based on 


musical haw. Personally, I have no 
opinion on the subject; and, however 
valuable in its province Lanier’s treat- 
ise may be, I can only wish he had 
spent the precious six weeks it took to 
write it (only six weeks for over 300 
closely-written pages — consumption, 
too!) in writing another of his “Hymns 
of the Marshes.” 

I wonder whom these learned treat- 
ises on metre benefit. Not the poets, I 
imagine that Mr. Ste- 
written as 


am thinking. I 
phen Phillips would 
good blank verse though Mr. Robert 
Bridges’s treatise on Miltonic blank 
verse had never seen that dim light of 


have 








‘Who Rideth Upon the Wings of the Wind.” 


publicity vouchsafed to technical mas- 
terpieces. It is to be feared that poetry 
comes by nature—and there is no po- 
etry without a musical ear—and that 
all the metrical training a poet needs 
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metre after they are famous; for fear of 
awkward questions. The only training 
in metre a poet needs is the reading of 
great poets; not anatomically, but just 
The study of metre is the 
The study of skele- 


—naturally. 
study of skeletons. 








is birched into him at school. Indeed, 


I think take lessons in tons never yet helped a man to dance, 


R. Le Gallienne. 


most poets 


The Academy. 


“WHO RIDETH UPON THE WINGS OF THE 
WIND.” 


My God, who makest all Thy winds to blow, 
Whether our foolish wills desire or no; 
Thanks be to Thee that this is so! 


Thy sharp-wheel’d chariot from the shuddering East 
Thou drivest: and the lowering clouds are gone, 
And the keen air shines clear, 
Smiting like fear; 
And every man and every trembling beast 
That Thou dost blow upon 
Must cry to Thee to cease, 
And give them peace; 
But Thou, who lovest, heedest not their moan. 
For in her loathsome lair 
Disease sits crouching there, 
A foul and spotted thing, more dreadful than the dead! 
And when Thine East wind rides 
Over her shrinking sides 
She shrieks and cowers, and all her hideous power is fled! 


Yea, call Thy fierce East wind, and bid it blow, 
And it shall bless us so. 


And Thine the stormy breath of the far North, 
Where ice-fields glitter and where snows abide, 
And all the fast-lock’d seas their frozen secrets hide. 
Thence do Thy winds rush forth, 
Proud conquerors, to pile the cloudy sky 
With darkness, and o’ershadow the dumb Earth 
With fear lest she should die. 
But lo, Thy gentle snows descend, and keep 
Her warm and covered deep 
In a soft sleep, 
Feeding the secret sources of the year’s appointed birth. 


Yea, call Thy strong North wind, and bid it blow, 
And it shall bless us so. 
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And Thine the wild West wind, that from the seas 
Blows the wild rain, and moist abundant showers 
Whose fruitful hours 
Bring the warm Earth’s increase, 
And noons of lovely joy and eves of peace; 
When the green fields, refreshed; smile up to heaven, 
And all the unclouded night to the bright Moon is given. 


Call forth Thy Western winds and let them blow, 
That they may bless us so. 


And Thine the soft breath of the South, that glides 
On tranquil-flowing tides; 
And moves among the murmur of light leaves, 
And golden tops of bending harvest-sheaves; 
And through the garden goes 
To rifle the rich bosom of the rose 
Of all its sweets, and wafts away the prize— 
And then of so much sweetness faints and dies! 
And lives again, when sunset thrills and glows 
With mingling hues that only sunset knows; 
And laps in cool delight 
The star-enchanted Night; 
And breathes itself away in whispered sighs, 
And so of its own sweetness faints at last—and dies. 


O! softly let Thy South wind breathe and blow, 
Still to delight us so. 


Thus shall the Earth rejoice, 
Hearing her Maker’s voice 
In storm and tempest, or sweet airs that blow; 
While all Thy winds obey 
Thy bidding, night and day, 
Blessing us so. 
Ada Bartrick Baker 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE TWO SIDES OF GOETHE. 
John year this was by no means the chief as- 
pect in which Goethe was viewed by 
They re- 


Some years ago the late Sir 
Seeley wrote a very interesting 
cism on Goethe, with the 


criti- 


object of his admiring countrymen. 








showing that he was essentially a man 
of the eighteenth century, and that he 
could not be understood except in the 
light of that fact. But at the great 
Goethe celebration at Frankfort last 


garded him with the fervor of a patriot- 
ism to which he was quite a stranger, 
as a present inspirer of existing Ger- 
man literature, and an active spiritual 
factor in contemporary German life. In 











The 


the current Quarterly Review an ex- 
ceedingly well-informed, though not 
quite “appreciation” of 
Goethe forth this 
side of Goethe’s complex nature and 
many-sided activity. There is not one 
of the writers of the world 
of the rank about whom it 
is so difficult to make up one’s mind, as 
this Quarterly reviewer shows, refer- 
ring, as he does, to the changes of opin- 
ion which have taken place with regard 
to Goethe’s aims and work. But the 
whole truth of the matter and the an- 
swer to the riddle is given in this writ- 
er’s words: “There are many Goethes.” 
Whereas in Dante, e.g., we see all 
through the “Divine Commedia,” the 
“Vita Nuova,” the “Convito,” the “De 


conclusive, 
endeavors to set 


great 
first 


Monarchia,” the same high, austere 
figure crowned with a halo not of this 
world, Goethe is a _ literary Proteus, 


presenting numberless forms, each so 
elusive that we ean scarcely grasp it, 
each living in its own milieu, careless of 
any definite conformity to an exact 
type, and whose unity is as hard to 
realize in imagination as is the unity of 


Nature herself. Such a grand human 
puzzle was never given mankind to 
read. 


The Quarterly writer maintains that 
Goethe was only for one short period in 
the actual current of his time, and that 
was in the “Sturm und Drang” epoch 
of “Werther” and “Goetz.” Then came 
the great Italian journey in which the 
latent the 
with Lessing and Winckelmann, welled 
up into full consciousness of itself, and 
a passionate ardor for the gods and men 
of Hellas became Goethe’s most 


classicism of poet, shared 


dis- 
tinguishing characteristic. But if any 
ordinary critic thought that by saying 
this he had exhausted Goethe’s mind, 
the next epoch in the poei’s develop- 
ment undeceived him. rom 1796 
to 1804, the Quarterly writer reckons, 
Goethe was the real head of the Ro- 
mantic school, then in its initial inspira- 
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tion. It is true that when that school 
revealed its later tendencies in the lat- 
ter part of the first quarter of our cen- 
tury, Goethe condemned strongly its 
leading features; but in the 
sense of the word, doubtless the Quar- 
terly is right in its judgment. We may 
therefore say with the writer:—‘In so 
far as Goethe was Classic as a thinker, 


proper 


as an artist, as a literary and moral 
force, he belonged to the eighteenth 


century; but the Goethe who has ex- 
erted the most abiding influence upon 
the nineteenth century, the Goethe who 
still, at its close, is a vital intellectual 
force, is the Goethe of Romanticism.” 
So that, while Sir John Seeley thinks 
clear, 


phil- 


mainly of Goethe as the calm, 
cosmopolitan, eighteenth-century 
osopher, the Quarterly writer, sharing, 
as he thinks he does, the present Ger- 
man view, finds the dominant and more 
in Goethe that spirit 
life, sustains 
existing German literature, and informs 


abiding element 
which inspires German 
the Romantic movement in European 
letters. 

For our own part we think each of 
and that 
complement of 


must 
the 


these views true, each 
the 


other if we are to realize to ourselves 


be taken as 


the extraordinary scale on which this 
remarkable man’s nature was laid out. 
Goethe’s mind, like his body, was per- 
haps the most sensitive ever known. 
He could not bear illness; he could not 
approach a dead body; he was made 
sick in Schiller’s room one day by the 
odor of some decaying apples; he trem- 
bled all over when past eighty if ap- 
proached by a handsome woman. His 
mind was similarly constructed in that 
it was alive to every influence. In the 
“Dichtung und Wahrheit,” he shows us 
how, through his powerful imagination, 
great aspects of his nature were con- 
structed by the most simple incident or 
suggestion. A man of this type is not 
touched merely by what is, but by what 
is to come, by that which Is still in the 
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womb of time, by those unborn spirit- 


ual agencies, “die Miitter, die Miitter’’ 


of the second part of “Faust,” that 
give birth to the subtle forces which 


in this world seize on and possess the 
The Drang” 
in which 
of the actual events seem to us the least 
It is Goethe 


soul. “Sturm und period 


Goethe was “in the current” 
important part of his life. 
the seer, Goethe the forerunner of the 
actual movement, who is really signifi- 
whether as philosopher of the 
Romanticist of 


cant, 
eighteenth century, or 
the nineteenth. 
us that there is a Goethe who synthe- 
not 


Now, this suggests to 


sizes the two Goethes, who has 
abandoned either, who is able to unite 
and harmonize elements which at first 
sight appear discordant. Goethe, it will 
be remembered, devoted nearly the whole 


of his active literary life to slow, leis- 


urely, deliberate work on “Faust,” 
which seems to us, when all is said, to 
be his great, characteristic, supreme 


work; and in the “Conversations with 


The Spectator. 


Christianity and Social Problems. 


Eckermann” he has given the world 
the orphic sayings of his matured mind. 
think, 


influences 


In the “Faust,” we can be 
traced all the 
operated on his soul, while in the “Con- 
the 


many which 


versations” we see philosophic 
ground work of his intellectual nature, 
but enriched with the buds and flowers 
of sentiment and_= spiritual passion 
which had been so long hidden to the 
world the life. We 
think him cold, but he tells us that 
every line he wrote cost him pain and 
sorrow; we think him an organ of pure 
intelligence, but read the “Faust” dedi- 
lines—*Who 


quoted so pathet- 


under snows of 


cation or those never ate 
his bread in sorrow”’- 
ically by the ill-fated Queen Louise, and 
Read, 
testi- 
mony at the close of “Conversa- 
tions,” the union of the 
xoethes, the speculative thinker 


our eyes are filled with tears. 
spiritual 
the 


especially, that noble, 


two 
and 


and 


the man of faith, is revealed. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


In his recent book on “First Princi- 
ples in Politics,” Mr. W. 8S. Lilly in- 
vites his readers to consider a question 
which seems peculiarly appropriate to 
the period when we commemorate not 
only the birth of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, but the introduction of new 
principles into social and political not 
than into individual life. The 
question is, “Can the social problem 
be rationally treated without that be- 
lief in the Divine Law of Righteous- 
the teaching of 


less 


ness expressed in 
Christ concerning poverty and riches?” 
In a parenthesis of this question Mr. 
Lilly indicates his belief that the solu- 


tion of the problem must not be ex- 


pected; “it will never be solved.” 
Most of the problems of life, indeed, 
are like some problems of mathamat- 
ics, they are only capable of approxi- 
mate solutions, and the perfectibility 
of human nature and the life here and 
now has never been a Christian view, 
except in the case of certain abnormal 
offshoots from the Church. Generally 
speaking, extreme optimistic views, as 
to the possibilities of eradicating the 
evils of man’s nature and of his sur- 
roundings, have been either non-Chris- 
tian or anti-Christian. Modern science, 
for example, has tried to humanize the 
dreariness of its materialism by sup- 


posing some inherent physical principle 














implying the necessary 
life 
forms; but this scientific optimism has, 


of perfection 
development of into its highest 
on the whole, given way to the feeling 
that this is not now so very certain in 
view of the many facts. Philosophical 
utilitarianism and mercantile econom- 
ics, both equally soulless, have ignored 
the difficulty Christianity 
placed in the forefront of its teaching 


which has 


as the main obstacle in establishing 
that kind and degree of 
which do lie within the possibilities of 
human nature. The corruption of this 
nature, which stubborn 
factor of the 
which Christianity insists as a 
fact, and as a spiritual disease requir- 


happiness 


is the most 


social problem, upon 


vital 


ing a spiritual remedy has been mini- 
mized, stress has been placed upon the 
efficacy of secular education and the 
improvements of material conditions, 
and the relations of men to each other 
have been founded on the basis of secu- 
lar rights to the consequent exclusion 
of religious duties. In short, political 
and economical teaching has been mere 
empiricism which either denied the ex- 


istence of an absolute standard of 
rightness, or regarded it as of no prac- 
tical value in the business-like ar- 


rangements which were to secure the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. Even evangelicalism in religion 
may be regarded in great measure as 
a sort of utilitarianism which ignored 
the social side of Christian doctrine, in 
much the same way that philosophical 
utilitarianism ignored its declaration 
of the need for spiritual influence upon 
the individual 
if men were to discharge their duties 


Failure to 


character and motive, 


one towards another. ap- 


preciate this twofold nature of Chris- 
tian teaching is responsible for the 
small progress which has been made 
after so many centuries towards such 


solution of the social problem as is 


feasible. 
With an accumulated scientific and 
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practical knowledge, we are in a much 


more favorable position for advance 
than at any other stage of our social 
and political life, if we do not forget the 
ideal in studying the 


spiritual mere 


machinery. Our need now is to fix 
our attention on the sublime simplicity 
of the parable of Dives and Lazarus, 
even more than upon the theories and 
the 


schemes for reconstruction of so- 


ciety. These will follow in their 
proper order when the rich in intellect 
and virtue, as well as in wealth, have 
thoroughly comprehended, in the light 
of its teaching, their duty towards the 
poor. If the Dives of the future is to 
be as materialistic in his conceptions 
of life as his prototype of the parable, 
Christians bound to see in 
the parable a description of that con- 
the 


will 


then are 


dition of disunion in various 


classes of society which end in 


dissolution. We are presented with a 
curious picture; a world here in which 
disinherited; 
spiritual society from which Dives is 
excluded. “The rich 
with the beggar in 
would fellowship 
with him in the next.” 

in which the 
men understood the parable. 
Christian 


Lazarus is elsewhere a 


man must share 
this world, if he 
have and portion 
This was the 
sense medieval church- 
In other 
is that 


words the teaching 


in proportion as our best social and 
political conceptions are realized here, 
in that proportion will the divine inten- 
tions for our spiritual well-being in a 
future life be more widely realized. It 
is another side of the Christian teach- 
ing with which we are familiar in re- 
rard to the individual, that he can, by 
his own actions, frustrate the true 
purpose of his creation. 

In this recognition of the solidarity 
of the rich, in the wider sense of the 
term, with the poor, lies whatever pos- 
sibility there is of social improvement. 
The social problem for them is a spirit- 
ual one as it also is for the poor. For 


both, the spiritual ideal is essential. 
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In order that what can be done, even Goethe was thinking when he wrote 
under the conditions of our actual life, the verses of which Mr. Walter Sichel 
may be done to relieve.the burden un- has made so beautiful a translation: 
der which both rich and poor, with the 
whole creation, “travail together in Yet yonder the presage 
pain until now,” those who should be Of spirits is thrilling, 
our leaders of thought and action must Of masters fulfilling 
“lift their heads towards heaven to Our life with their message 
direct all souls, to turn all expectations Of just men made perfect. 
towards a life beyond this, where jus- 
tice shall be done, where justice shall : 

c Of silence, as ever, 
be requited.” So wrote Victor Hugo; For work, for endeavor, 
and of the power of such spirits over The conqueror’s garland, 
the destinies of future generations And bid us “Hope onward.” 


They weave in the starland 


The Saturday Review. 





WHERE MY TREASURE IS. 


Lord of the living, when my race is run, 

Will that I pass beneath the risen sun; 

Suffer my sight to dim upon some scene 
Of Thy good green. 


Let my last pillow be the earth I love, 

With fair infinity of blue above; 

And fleeting, purple shadow of a cloud 
My only shroud. 


A little lark, above the Morning Star, 

Shall shrill the tidings of my end afar; 

The muffled music of a lone sheep-bell 
Shall be my knell. 


And where stone heroes trod the moor of old, 

Where bygone wolf howled round a granite fold 

Hide Thou, beneath the heather’s new-born light, 
My endless night. 


The Spectator. Eden Phillpotts. 
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TO HAVE AND 10 HOLD 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope ”’ 


Crown 8vo, 403 pages, $1.50 


The New York Times Saturday Review says: 
“There is nothing possible but unstinted praise for a book of 
qualities as unique as they are admirable. Original in plot, thrilling 
in its situations, strong and sweet in its character drawing, vital with 
noble emotion, perfect in style, ‘To Have and To Hold’ compels a 
breathless interest from its first page to its last, and is remembered as 
one remembers an uplifting vision of the mountains or the salt breath 


of the sea.” 


Philadelphia Press: 

« One of those fortunate works of fiction that are predestined to 
extraordinary success. It can be safely said that none of the 
fiction which has sold by hundreds of thousands in the past two or 
three years equals in literary merit, in freshness of plot, in the delinea- 
tion of character, in fertility of invention, and in all the qualities that 
engage and hold the attention, this most pleasing and satisfactory of 


contemporary romances.” 
Boston Herald: 
“ Life in Virginia is spread out before one like one vast panorama. 
The past is but yesterday, so teeming is it with interests which make 
the dread and joy of each moment unforgetable.” 


New York Tribune: 
“One of the best historical romances we have had from any con- 
temporary writer of fiction on either side of the Atlantic.” 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, [MIFFLIN & CO. 
BOSTON. 























“LINENE” Sie 


Reg. Trade Mark. 
DO NOT WILT 


Stylish, convenient, economical, made of fine 
cloth, and exactly resemble fashionable linen 
goods. The turn down co.lars are reversible and 
give double service. 

No Laundry Work 

When soiled, diseard. Ten collars or five pairs 
of cuffs, 25c. By mail 30c. Sen: 6c.in stamps | 
for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name size and | 
8ty ie. 


Reversible Collar Co., Dept. V, Boston. 


MURILLO ANGELO RAPHAEL 





RUBENS DANTE TASSO 
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SANKEY MODEL, STYLE 431 
Known abroad cs the Emprcss Model 

The missionary’s tent in the jungles and West- 
minster Abbey, the humble cottage and the king’s 
palace contain a Mason & Hamiin Organ. The 
self taught amateur and Franz Liszt. Saint-Saens 
Theo. Thomas, Geo. W. Chadwick, Emil Paur and 
scores of great musicians have written words of 
praise for Mason & Hamlin Organs. 

The Sankey Model (so called because it was 
designed for and is used by Ira D. Sankey) is suit- 
able for churches, Jodges, schools and homes. Cash 
with order price, $180.00. Othcr organs-$27.00 to 
$2,400.00. 

We have accumulated organ information for 
45 years. Write us about organs if you are in- 
terested. Illustrated catalogues mailed free on 
application. 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


146 Boylston St., Boston. 





FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains between 
Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 
and all points in the West, North 
and Southwest. 


Short Line, Fast Time, Low Rates. 


The most direct route with latest improved 
service and fast trains between Boston and 
Montreal and all Canadian points. 


For tickets and further information call upon your 


nearest ticket agent or address 


A. S. CRANE, 
Gen’! Trafhc Manager. 


Cc. M. BURT, 


Gen'| Passenger Agent. 





For Young Ladies, 
Andover, Mass. 


ABBOT ACADEM 


The 71st year opens September 14. Three 
Seminary Courses and a College Fitting 
Course. Twenty acres lawn and grove. 
Four new $100 scholarships. Annual ex- 
penses $400. Address, Miss Emity A. 
Means, Principal. 





Monuments artistically designed and 
erected in any part of the U. S., in GRANITE, 
MARBLE AND STONE. Ccend for illustrated 


Hand-Book. J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


oe 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Twelve Departments of study leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. Civil Engin- 
eering. Electrical Engineering, Mechanica] 
Engineering, Mining and Metallurgy, Archi- 
tecture, Landscape Architecture, Chemistry, 
Geology, Biology, Anatomy and Physiology, 
For Teachers of Science, and General Science 





For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
J. L. LOVE, Secretary, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. S. SHALER, Dean, 
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Have you ever listened to the EMERSON Piano? 

THE EM ERSON PIANOS It is only by listening tothe peerless tone that 
° you can understand the reverence the musical 

world has for the EMERSON name. The EMERSON is not an ordinary piano. It is notin the ordinary 


class, but in a class by itself. Its merit has placed it in thetvery front rank. I¢) musical qualities are 
beyond criticism, THE WORLD PRODUCES NONE BETTER. Boston. Chicago. 








